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ABSTRACT 

Local results of the Work Incentive (WIN) Program, 
the first nationwide employment program with the clear objective of 
serving female heads of families, are reported on. Two WIN projects 
operating in labor markets of different characteristics-'-*one 
relatively stable and prosperous, the other subject to seasonal 
fluctuation but showing some sign of employment growth*--were chosen 
for study* These were Paterson and Asbury Park^ N,J^ An examination 
of file data for all female partiQipants active in November 1969 was 
conducted to analyie the employment impact of the program at th^a two 
sites. A control group of 40 non-participants was organized to 
determine what would happen to those not enrolled In the program. 
Results includei (1) a substantial evidence of occupational upgrading 
among participants, and (2) Improved attitude and self^concept among 
participants. Recommendations are included, (CK) 
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PART I 

BACKGROUND, SUMMARY, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

CHAPTER 1 
OVERVIEW 

A, Women and Haipoyr Policy 

During the past decade, manfMpfer researchers have exanlned the 
consequences of a wide variety ©f Job-traininf and employment programs 
aifMd at tpeclfle classes of the unsnployed. 

This study's clain to differentiation rests upon its target popu- 
lation— H*e If are mothers. It reports in iome detail, local results of 
the Work Incentive (WIM) Program, the first nationwide employmtnt program 
with the clear objective of serving female heads of foBities. 

The significmce of that statement requires some explanation-- per- 
haps, a brief review of federal menpmer policy. During the early igSO's, 
most federal training pregrams were designed to serve regular workers who 
had been displaced by changing technology or sagging demand. Later in the 
decade, emphasis shifted to the ''hard-eore'' unemployed— those whose at- 
tempts to work regularly had been hindered by their youth, their race and/o 
their lack of skills. 

Almost all of these programs, and the studies which aeeotiipanied them, 
eoncentrated upon male trainees. In fact, when the enrollment of feraales 
proved wiexpectedly high, nianpower ^Hcy was eonsidtred to be missing its 
mark. The 1 970 Hanpower Report of the President , for example, observed; 

Some concern has been expressed that manpower pro- 
grams have devoted disporj^rtionate resources to 
preparing women for jobs. The records show that 
during fiscal I969, men predominated in most pro- 
grams. Girls slightly oytnynd»ered boys in the NfC 



out-of-schoQl program, and women consider- 
ably outnufT^irtd man in both the New Cari^r's 
prograri and tht WIN Programj which is limad 
lirgtly it motheri of dependent childrtn. In 
all othtr prograiTiS| men were In the majority,' 

The turn of the dectde# however, appears to have introduced a n^ 

phase ih manpower poHcyi purpoieful concentration of public reiourees 

upon the training of women* This change^p^ of immense social significance** 

was signalledj without fanfare by the I97I Hanpower Re^rt of the President 

which stated I 

Women /in 1970/ ^flade up nearly half of the en- 
rol lees in all programs taken together. They 
represented 7' percent of the new participints 
in the rapidly expanding WIN Program, 77 percent 
in the small New Careers effort to upgrade the 
disidvantiged in public service occupationsi and 
about half of the MYC youth. 2 

The largt*seaie investment of pyblic TOnias in the training of women, 

without apology, appears long overdue. Since the raid-sixties, approximately 

two>fifths of all wonriin have been labor force participanti and by the end of 

the decade they reprisiiited the same proportion of the labor force-* all con* 

tributing through their taxed earnings to the maintenance of manpower programs 

Moreover, their need for training and retraining had been evident* Vrtiather 

viewed by race, age^ or mirital status, their unemployment rate was consis- 



'u.S. Department of Ltborj Mirch 1970| U*S# Government Printing Office^ 
Washington, D«C>, p* 61, 

^,S. Department of Libor^ April 197ii U^S* Gevernrfwnt Printing Office, 
Washington, P.C., p. 39* Other sections note planned research on training 
needs of women prisoners (p- 58)j and discuss Increased emphasis on woman 
in the Job Corps*, rising famale enrollment, experimenti with coiducational 
residential tenters, and inititution of child care faeilities for female en- 
rol lees, (pp, ^7-^)f 
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tently hightr than that of men, mi their concintration in low-piyi'ng 
jobs was wel Udocumenttd.3 

Howtver,, the importance of the ntw itinca in manpower policy is 
not li^itid to its recoinition of wonwn's di sproportionatt mmbarship 
in the class of disadvanta|ed workers. Its inspact promises to affect 
a wide range of social, economic and inttlUctual areas* Some of its 
potential reparcussions were clearly foreseeable^- the most obvious 
being its challenge to traditional views on the social desirability of 
training girls^ wivesj and mothers for permanent employment outside the 
hornet Other repercussions are apparent now but less ndtice^lei For 
example^ Mperience with the Job Corps and WIN Progran has brought 
strong Libor Oepartn«nt support for the enpansion and improvement of day 
care for children of working mothers. Recounting some of the early prob- 
lems of the WIN Program in the I97O Hanpower Report of the President ^ the 
Department observesi 

Space in institutional dayi^care facilitiei is 
extr^ly scarce, » » . Quality day-care is 
not only scarce but also Mpensive, The Depart-^ 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare estimatei 
the cost of after-school and sunmir care for schooN 
age children at $^400 per child per year, and for 
fuiUday care for preschoolers at $1600* ThiA si tun- 
tion affects not only wlfare mothers who might en- 
roll in WIN, but also othersj either struggling to 
pay for child cart out of low incomes or prevented 
from seeking needed work by the lagk of child-care 
services # In the long run, the solution lies in 
increased funding for day care. In addition, better 
use should be made of e^cisting resources through the 
coordinated Community Child Care (kmC) program^ a 
pilot interagency effort to coordinate are^, planning 
and resources*^ 



See, for ejcamplej '^Fact Sheet on the larnings Gap", prepared by theWomn's 
Bureau, U*S. Oepartment of Labor, U.S* Sovernn«nt Printing Office, February I97U 




Loc. citt, pi 75* 



still other consequences of the new policy are only inteHectual 
tremors at present. For Instance, Urge-scale public investment in job- 
training for wo^n will reinforce the challenge to the adequacy of cost^bene^ 
fit analysis a, the meature of a progrim's worth. As one Labor Depart. 
mnt study discovered in analyzinB the NYC programS and as this report 
suggests in reviewing the WIN Program, the earning, of girls and women-. 
even though they succeisfully complete i program and obtain higher-skill 
Jobs- may not yield enough cash gain to offfiet tha cost of training. Yet 
the WIN mothers in this report found "good jobs" in the white collar worldj 
they spoke of their own „d their children's pride in their training achieve, 
nients and of the shame and the hopelessness of life on welfare. Under these 
circumstances, can benefits be measured solely in dollars? Or does train- 
ing pay important nonmonetary dividends to present and future generations? 
How can cost-benefit formulas be adjusted to measure these intangible gains? 

In any event, opening training to women on a large-scale is bound to 
bring decisions based on cost-benefit analysis under attack from another 
quarter. The low payoff in training women is clearly related to the social 
eonvention which consigns even weil-tr.med girls and women to low-paying 

Jobs. 

For example, a Labor Department publication indicates thit in I969, 
women high school graduates who were full-time year-round workers earned a 
niedian income of $5,280,. women college graduates earned $7,396=- 58 and 57.1 
percent, respectively, of the medians for men with the same education.6 
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'^71 Manpower Report of the President , p. 45. 
^"Fact Sheet on the Eirnings Gap", p. 4, 
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Thartfort, any atttmpt t© rtduae training opportunitits for mmn on 
tht basis of teonomie inefflelenoy w1 1 1 {nevi tably raiit strious qutstlani 
rtgardlng seji discriminatidn* Should training for girls and woman bm judged 
aconofnleat 1y inaffie^'ant beeauie stic di serlniinition bars tham frgm earning 
reasonabia raturns on the inveitnient? Ori should tha aganey shirgadwith 
the succtsi of thi programs (and coincidental ly, with the nnfo^cemtnt of 
some anti-discrimination law) escort itstif to changa the *ig1vani* data in 
tha goit-banafit aquation? 

Obviouilyi larga-seala publle invastmant In Job*training for women is 
i powirful vihiela for loclat ehanga. Equally obviouslyi tha Issuas involvad 
art numarou^i widi^ranglngi and above al1| controvarsiaU Nowhere are they 
brought more sharply into focus than in the WIN Program. 



8. The^ock Incentive P^roflTOT 

Th« WIN Ppogpam in 1970 was the second largest of all manpower 
progranis, and still growing. It was authorized in I9S7, admitted its 
first trainees in October I968, and by the end of 1970 had a nationwide 
enrol iment of 103,200, and 1 1971 goal of 150,000.7 iy I97O, seven out 
of 10 partfcipants were women— almost all of them welfare mothers. 

At its inceptioni WIN inherited the last contingent of enrol lees 
in the Work Experience and Training (Title V) Program, operated by the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare from 1965 to 1968. Charged 
by law with serving unemployed fathers and other ntedy persons, the Title 
V Program hid also enrolled welfare mothers, but its feniale trainees oe- 
eupied an anomalous position. One spokesman, for example, described the 
training relevant for mothers as consisting of the home economics skills 
which wou Id support their husbands' efforts.^ Utar, in an effort to halt 
rising female enrollment, federal administrators directed local projects 
to reserve one-half of their slots for men. 9 



1970 Manpower Report of the President , p. 7^, and 1971 Manpower Repo rt 
of the President , pp. 3B. 52-53. — 

^"The Work Experience and Training Program Uhder Title V of the Eeonomic 
Opportunity Act", an address by Adnrew R.N, True I son before the American 
Public Welfare Association, Dec, 3, 1965, quoted by Sir A, Levitin and 
Garth L, Hanguni in Federal Training and Work ProgrOTs in the Sixties , 
Wayne State UnlversUy, Ann Arbor, Hichigan, 1969, p, i^, 

U.S. Department of Health, Iducation and Welfare, Welfare Adnilnistration, 
"Criteria for Approval of New Tit I» V Projects and Renewals*), Letter No. 
590 to State Agencies, Jani 11^ I967, referred to in Levitin and Hangum, 
0£. cH., p. 257. 
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The WIN Program followed the precedent of Tit It ind most 
prteading manpower efforts by giving highest priority to the triining 
and placament of man and out-of-school youths (in addition to immtdlately 
accepting current participanti in Title V), WIN was restricted^ however, 
to serving persons receiving Aid to FimiHes With Dependent Chi Idrtn {AFDC)j 
the largest md fastest growing category of welfare recipients. In 1968, 
when the first WIN project was funded^ three out of four families on the AFDC 
rolls were families headed by women •'0. Hence, it was clear from the start that 
most enrol lees would be welfare mothers. 

Although Title V had been offering work experience and training to somB 
welfare mothers for three years at the time WIN took over, that activity had 
by no means won wide acceptanca. As a group, welfare mothers were still con^ 
sidered out of the labor force rather then unemployed. Moreover, as in the 
past, value Judgments continued to cloud most discussions of their employ abi lityt 
Underlying much of the opposition to jobi-tralning was the view that motheri 
are best employed In the home, taking care of their own children J' Under^ 
lying much of the support wis the belief thit dependence is degrading, while 
work offers personal dignity and a chance for a better life. Both sides 
mafshil led statistical evidence to support their views* Opponents of work 
for welfare mothers pointed to their lack of marketable ski lis and the high 
cost of child carei Supporters pointed to the burgeoning size, cost, and 
social wastefulness of the current system, and to the rapidly rising work 
rate of all mothers* Public attitudes toward welfare mothers during the 

'Ooavid I* Eppley, "The AFDC Family in the 1960' s", Welfare In Review . U.S, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Vol, 8, No. 5i Sept.^Oct, 1970, 
pp« 8«16i 

' -See the review of the Title V program in Levi tan and Mangum, for examples 
and discussloh of the views cited In this paragrdphi Ogp ijj., pp. 240-272t 
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pre^WIN period reflected this backfraund of controveriyi demonstrating 
some sympathy for their children^- the^'^or kids"-- and retentmtnt and 
hopelessness In regard to the mother* 

A few attempti had been made to meisure the actual employmnt poten^ 
tial of the w^ornenj but criteria varied from one study to the next, and a 
wide rtnge of estimates resulted. In a 1969 re^rtj Leonard J, Hauiman 
€ataloguad soma of these efforts. '2 

For ejcample, a I96I study by the Department of Htalth, Education 
and Welfare had classed 22 percent of the AFDC mothers as employable using 
as criteria the fact that they were already employed, or that they had no 
impediment to employment except the lack of suitable jobs, 

A 1965 survey by the California Department of Social Welfare, Hausman 
reported, counted !7 percent of its welfare mothers as fully employable. 
In this case, "employable" meant under 50 years of age, literate, without 
major mental or phyiical handicapSi having less than seven children, and 
not needed fulltime in the home. 

To obtain some notion of the opinion of the welfare mothers thimselvfSj 
Hausman conducted his own small survey in New York City in 1966, isking de* 
pendent women whether they thought AFOC TOthers would work if they could 
keep all or most of their earnings. The answeri he received indicated that 
38.9 percent were imployable, given an encouraging welfare tax rate, and 

'^"Imployability of AFDC Family Heads"*, The Potential for Work Among Welfare 
Parents , U,S. Departmint of Labor, Manpower Research Monograph No. 13, 
U.S. Qovernmtnt Printing Office, I969, pp. 9^15, 
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27t5 pircmnt wire mithmf alrtady working or apptartd to be "job feady**. 
Howeveri as Hausman points outj his study did not ask women if thty per* 
sonally would work, so his figurei may overitite actuil behaviori and 
probably do ovtrititt potential job hunting success. 

Vi^v^d agiinst this background of emotion* I adan controversy and 
sparse information^ it is apparent that the WIN Program set itself a 
very difficult task^* one bound to be subject to question and criticism. 
It is alio apparent that it set some notable precedents* In addition to 
being the first nationwide training and employment program aimed ipecifi-' 
eally at rethersi it established a number of other •'firsts'** 

1) Welfare recipients who participated expefiencid an immediate in- 
creaii in ir!come as well as the promise of nwre to comi«« the "incinti ve** 
feature of the progfami Whilg in training^ WIN enrol leas received $30. 
per mgnth^ in iddition to an ailowance to cover the eKpeniei of training 
(lunchj carfaro* ^tc j ir/hich had also been provided under Title V. In 
New Jerity, this meant a total ?ronthly cash payment of $80 in eKcass of 
the welfare grant. After employment, WIN participanti were allowed to keep 
the first $30 of their earnings plus an additional one^third of their wages 
before the welfare grant was reduced. ^ 3 

2) Unlike Title V| WIN required cooperation between the Departmints 
of Labor and Healthy Education and Welfare. The latter agency was charged 
with selecting candidates for WlNi maintaining welfare benefitsi and supply- 

'^Shortly after adopting the WIN Program, New Jersey placed a ceiling on 
total incon^ after which welfare benefits must terminate^i^ 133 percent 
of permissiJale benefits^ or earnlngi of $470 per month for a fanily of 
four, Ih July I97O1 i Urii ted States Oi strict Court ruled against this 
eel ling* At this writing, the decision was under appeal. 
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<"g S.pp...,v. ,,,,, ^^^^^^ 

»„n«„„„ ^^^^^ 

Department of Labor, whieh operated WIN th. k 

perated WIN through state tmploymtnt se- 

curity agencfes. 

e™p,«,«„. ^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

on™.„t,h.rprp to , 

.r..n,„, .p.ci.H,.. . ^ c,.r...t,„.,r.ph.r. A 

job. J.. ^ 

didite as required. 

In Naw Jtrsay. the first wtm ««..«fi 

" the program Novtmber !. 

'568. Nine projects wsre launchtd at sit.c u 

■ throughout the statei Atlantic 

City and Camden in the south- Ti.«*«« u ^ 

south. Trtnton, Ne« Brunswick, and Asbury Park in the 

central sectioni and Jersey City, Elizabeth, Newark and p.* 

oMctii, newarKi and Pitersofi in the 

"or.H. Wk, ..e s.at... was a,„c..., Boo ,n„H« 

*t s,-. w,N .ad b,.„ p.„,,., „ ^^^^^^ 

" ' ' .^-t H„f Of w... w.r. 

tr..f.„ ^ved of t.. prog™ .Kro^jh t.™.n..io„ or c,™p„.„„, h 

8 y that WIN enrollment would be pridominently female. 

TT- 

'^70 Manpower Repart the Prtsiden. . p. 75. 



On a statewise basis by June 1970, that is, at the end of the period 
covered by this study, women outnumbered men at the rate of four to 
one. 
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CHAPTER 2 
A CLOSE LOOK AT WIM 



This study s.t out to take a close look at I„. , 

effort f« " °f Wlf^'i 

effort to move mothers "from the -alfare rail • . 

-Ifare rolls into meaningful perm, 
nent, productive e™,ploy^„t.. II h. • P^rm.- 

P yment. 'he request of the New Jersey De«.rt 

fnent of Labor and Industry th •'e-'sey Depart., 

- „.._:.:": 

9 t''ain,ng con,ponents| and both should enfoy a oood u- 
ship with th^ir . . ' ''^"'"'S relation. 

P with their respective County WeSfar* Boards. 

On the basis of these criteria . 

« ■ 

— ....... . ^^^^^^ 
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located in a coynty undergoing rapid eicpins ion in population and in« 
duitry, rtprtiented a market which was seasonal p but growing* 

State ipyrces estimated that the average participant's progrtis 
through the WIN Program^^ from enrollment through follow-up after em- 
ployment^* would take four to six months. Therafore^ a sisC'^month study 
period was designated to begin November 1969 and end Hay 1970. 

The neict decision in study design took note of WINU avowed purpose^ 
and yielded what might be called a computer view of the program* Since 
WIN is an employment program, effective servicei should be itrongly as- 
sociated with employment'i- moreover, with employment in jobs which are 
better than trainees could get without it* To analyie the employment 
impact of the program at the two sites, it was decided to ex^nint file 
data for at] female parti eipanti active in November l969j regardleis of 
their enrollment date^* a population of 203 women in Asbury and 21 2 in 
Paterion* At the study's itart, this population was listed and benchmark 
information was collected on personal gharacteristics, welfare and work 
histories, program status, and number and type of WIN services received. 
Six months later, this information was brought up-to-^date* Analysis examined 
differences in clientele and program opefation at each site, and sought to 
discover the type of persons and sarvices associated with various possible 
outcomes-* tarmination, employment, and prolonged training* 

However, to fasten exclusively on employment resutti is to forega a 
great deal of useful information. Welfare mothers are not merely potential 
units of labor* They are heads of families, consumers, members of organi* 
nations, and white in training, also students ^d classmates. Their experi- 
ences in various program components undoubtedly interact with other areas 



of thaif livas in ways in which can reinforce or undtrmint the prof ram's 
af fectivinesi, Thsrefora, to secure somt approximation of a ^'ptople't 
view" of the program, the 60 TOthers who wtre the most recent enrol lass 
at each site were designated for interview at the study's start and again 
six months later # Data collected included Job market informatian and ac« 
tlvity^ child-care arrangements, family structure^ children's school per- 
formance, income and expendi turasi personal hopes and worriei concerning 
the futurei and reactiont mi fecommandatidns regarding WIN« 

The final decision in study cf^piHign involved the queitioni What would 
have happened to WIN mothers in the absence of the programl To gain infor^ 
mation on this pointy 40 waif are mothers at each site who were eligible 
for WIN but would not receive it during the study pgriod were designated 
as control groupi* The control mpthers were interviewed at the same inter* 
val as the WIN mothers, using a questionnaire which differed only by omission 
of questions on program operationsi Changes occurring within participant 
and control groups over the time period of the study were identified and 
e3Cimined| then, the final status of participants was compared with that of 
the control groups » 

For the technical reader i study design is diagrammed in Part 11^ prob'- 
lems of sample selection are discusiedj and the statistical data resulting 
from the study is presented under appropriate headings^ 

For the general reider, the major findings of the study are iummarized 
and interpreted in question^and*answer form below. Part 1 then concludes 
with a discussion of recommndations. 
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B. Study Reiylti-^ Somg Qutstions aid Answers 

Unless othtrwUe indicated, statistles in this section ire based on 
filt dati for the total active population of WIN mathars at each sita in 
NQvamber 1969* Quotations occasionally used to illustrate a point arei 
of coyrsei taken from interviews • 
Who are the WIN rothers? 

At both sites, the typical WIN TOther was a Black woman in her late 
20^s or early 30'Sj who had not finished high schooU She was divorced 
or separated from her husbandi was living alone with her two or three child* 
ren, and had been receiving welfare for up to two years^ If she had worked 
at all during the three years before entry, the job was unskilled-* uiuilly 
as a waitress or a domestici a floor girl or assembler in a factory, or a 
clerk in a dry cleaning store-- and had paid less than $1.70 per hour. 
That job hid lasted less than a year ^d had ended more than I? months be* 
fore she entered the program* 

In addition to the obvious Job market handicaps outlined above ^ field 
researchers observed that some women entered the program with an additional 
problem. They were frightened and confused, still suffaring the after*ef* 
fects of the domestic disaster which had put them on relief. One young mother, 
for e?cample, had turned her huiband over to the police only a few months before 
enrolling in WIN. He had returned from Vietnam a heroin addict, had tried 
to force her into prostitution to support his habiti and eventual ly had threaten 
ed to kill their childran. Although no interview questions were asked on 
this score, many others volunteered similar storiei* '7 



Program records indicatad that 10 percent at one site and 80 percent at the 
other entered WIN with personal prablems*- figures so different that they un- 
doubtedly reflect different estimating criteria. . 
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Independence and the prospect of a little finincial elbow-room were 
seen as the chief advantiges of working by all the interview groups-WiN 
mothers and controls «„ke. One Paterson wo.,n ,u,«.ed up the expUnations 
given by manyi 



you're getting a paycheck every week 
you don't have to budget so closely so the 
money will last to the end of the month. 
And you can earn more than you can get from 
welfare. But the best thing is that you 
don't have to worry about investigators nos- 
ing around. You don't have to explain where 
you got the money for something, when you're 
working, you're on your own and you don't have 
to depend on anyone else. 



ence • 



Others emphasiied the psychologic.I value of independ 

You have the pHde and respect of your 
children. 

When you have « Job, you know you're not 
living off someone else's hard work. Do it 
yourself and you'll feelgood. 

But the welfare mothers w.re not unaware of the possible disadvan- 
tages of working. Child care probl«„s or separation from their children 
loomed largest among these in their answers. 

Do welfare mother, get Jobjjhrough the WIN Proora.- 
better lobithanjhhBY^^f^^H^ ^ 

Given a wide, diversified ,.bor market, and sufficient time, the WIN 
Progra. e.eeeded realistic expectations. In Paterson, ,2 to 18 months after 
their enrollment, W percent of the welfare mothers were ««p.oyed. in Asbury. 
the small seasonal market, 15 percent were working after the same time lapse. 
At each site, an additional 10 p,,,,nt had worked at some time since entering 
training, but, were not employed in May I970, the end of the si.^onth study 
period. At each site, one-third of the women were sti 1 1 in training. The 
remainder-about 30 percent fn Paterson. and ^0 percent in Asbury.-had been ' 
terminated. 
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The employment figure given above for the Paterson program sounds 
iurpriiingly like the forecast made by Hausman on the basis of his 
New York City survey** i*e*, that 38»9 percent of the welfare mothers 
were employablei given an encouraging welfare tax rate# It should be 
noted, however, that the record of the WIN Program at this site iSj in 
fact, better than anticipated. Hausmw*! projection was an g^cimate of 
potential employabi Hty and was ass^ed to overstate practical rtiulti. 
The figure reported here represents actual employment at a given point 
in time* 

Moreovar, at both sites, there was substantial evidence of occupa* 
tlonat upgrading* The last job held by the women before entering the 
program was compared with the first Job secured afterward* A large^scala 
shift to clerical employment was evident* Before trainingi approximately 
5 percent at Asburyi and 14 percent in Paterson had held clerical jobs. 
After training^ more than kO percent at each site had moved into the white- 
conar world* 

A rise in earnings was also evident^ but its significance is dibatable* 
Although median hourly earnings at each site rose by approicimately 20 centSi 
it is probable that the pay gain was not entirely attributable to training. 
The last job held before entering the program could have occurred as long 
ago as 1 96$* Hence, som of the appirent pay gain must be due to changes 
in state and federal minimum wages j as HtH as to the general increase In 
all pricesi Including wages, during the late 1960U. 

NeverthelesSi while clerical hourly pay was not substantially higher 
than wages rectived prevlouslyi the transition to white-collar work prob* 
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ably represents a real gain. Cterical work, in general, is more stable 
than blye-collar werki hence, annual income ihoiild be higher. In addition, 
office jobs usuilly offer mere attractive and comfortable working conditions 
than shop or servici empiayment. And finally, for the many Blacks and Puerto 
Ricani ah >ng the employed mothers, the transition to clerical jobs represent, 
ed a widening ef opportunity., a chance to do the light, clean and relative^ 
ly prestifious work formerly reserved for the middle class. Since this type 
of work usually requires pfetraining at the worker's expanse, it is doubtful 
that many welfare mothers could have obtained it without the assistance of 
the program. 

Can the WIN Program work for OTyone, or 
were those who found jobs an elite' group? 

Again, given a favorable labor market, the program appears capable of 
correcting the employment handicaps of most enrol lees- but the process tikes 
time. 

At both sites, the employed group was compared with the dropouts, and 
with those still in training, in regard to persanal characteristics and ser- 
vices received. At neither site were there statistical ly significint dif- 
ferences in the personil characteristics on record for the three groups. 
However, in the smaller seasonil market, Asbury Park, there was some evidence 
of "creaming"! the employed group evidently required less preparation for 
the Job market. They tended not to get adult basic edycation or high school 
equivalency training, and- instead, were routed quickly to work experience 
or vocational training. They spent less time in the progrim than those still 
in i-raining, and received more job referrals and repeated referrals. Evident- 
ly, in this more selective market, jobs tended to go to those who required 
the least service. 
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In Piterson, toweveri i diffarent story appfared, Prograin opera* 
tors seemed to be deilini alike with all enrol lees « The employed group 
reeeived ibout the same range of services as the dropouts and those who 
remiined in tminingp They were dlstinguishad only by their per severince-* 
they had been in the program longer thai the otheri. Among the employed 
group at this site, three-quirters had been in the program I3 months or 
longer^ and, among all of those enrolled 13 months or longer, one-half 
were employed in Hay 1970. 

How long does it take to train welfare mothers for the labor market ? 

Before this study began, iitimatei based on the initial enrollment of 
Title V transfers suggested that most participants would move through the 
program and into the labor market in four to si» months* The Title V trans^ 
fars, however, were not typical. A large proportion were men, and male en- 
rol lees at the two sites studied were customarily considered ''Job«ready^*, 
and hence received referrals rather than training. Moreover, many of the 
women in that group had already received some training or work eicperienee 
under Title V. 

For the welfare mothers who now predominate in the WIN population, the 
duration of training will clearly be much longer than the initial ettimate. 
As noted earlier, at both research sites, approximately one-third of the 
welfare mothers were still in training 12 to 18 months after enrolling In 
the program« 

Why does it t^e so long to prepare the women for the labor market? 
Part of the answer is that they cane into the progrm with the staggering 



complex of job mirket h^dicaps sketched earlier. Their pait work 
experience had been i«rce or erratic. About two-thirds at each site 
were Black, and at Paterson, an addUiohil nine percent were Spanish- 
ipeaking. The median level of edyeation at both sites was the tenth 
grade. And some were entering the prografii in a state of emotional shock. 

The process of overcoming these employment handicapi is necessarily 
a long one. Formal education-* Ali, GiD, ©r both*- was the most frequently 
used service at both sitesj and about half of its enrollees remained in 
class longer than six months* The vocational training or work experience 
which succeeded it usually lasted longer than five months. Not all the 
time span^ howeveri reprtsented training time. AbQUt kO percent at each 
site spent three months or longer in holdingi awaiting the resolution of 
personii or scheduling problems* 
What did the WIN mothers think of the program? 

At least 60 percent of the WIN mothtrs interviewed at teth sites re* 
ported that the program had had some positive effect on their general out- 
look or hopes* They usuilly descfi bed this change as ^ improvement in their 
self-estetm or as periORil revitalization* For examplei 

I feel different. I know more than I 
knew bafore, and I»m curious and so are 
my children. When I coni^ to a word 1 don't 
know, i lock it up. And the Qhildren are 
beginning to do the same thing. 

My whole outlook has pickad up. You feel 

like you ire sorf^body instead of Just nobody* . • 

down in the dumps. 

More than two-thirds said thiir families, usually their childreni j^ere 
supporting their efforts with interest, encouragement or prides 
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My daughtef is vtry interested in what Pm 
doing and encourafts m. She says it's never 
too fate to learn. 

The kids thought it was good I was going baek 
to ichooU They says 'Mom is going to be a 
very important lady,' 

In recounting their ex^rifncti in the program, the women interviewed 

in Paterson reported more suppo^'tive and remedial services, and seemed to 

value those services mrm highly. Counseling and formal education received 

strong approval in Patersonp and fared less well in Asburyt 

The WIN mothers selected for interview, it will be recalled, were the 
most recent enrol lets. Hence, by the end of the si^^month study period, 

had progressed to the training components directly related to work-- 
vocational education and work ex^rience-- and f«er still had received re* 
ferrals to prospective employers* Among those who did receive voeational 
training or work experience, however^ two out of three rated it as very valuabl 
On the other hand, about half of those told of job openings complained that 
the work was not relevant to their training » 

At both sites, the most frequent recommndations for program improvement 
concerned triining tachniquesi better teaching, rore equipment, more rele- 
vance to work, and better adjustment to the speed of learners. One woman sum- 
marized pointi made by many othersi 

They should have more vocational training 
instead of basle education so that you team 
something usefuK The stuff I was taught I 
knew already, A lot of girts come just for 
the money and they are disrupting influences* 
They should take only tNise who want to 60 
sonethingt 

Several also agreed with another woman who saidi 

Some people stay too long in trdinfng or work 
experience. They should have more Job oppor- 
tunities. 
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What would^ave happened tg the welfare 
rno the r s w ft hou t the W I N Pr o an ? 

At each site, as noted earMer, 40 welfare mothers who had not 
yet entered WIN ware also interviewed at the beginning and the end of 
the six-n»nth study period. The purpose of these interviews was to 
register envirenmental influences— changes in the buiiness cycle, in 
seasonal factors, or in the general level of welfare grants— which would 
affect all welfare mothers, whether or not they participated in WIN. In 
other words, the experience of the control mothers would provide clues to 
what would have happened to the WIN raothers without the Program, 

It was initially anticipated that the mothers who had not yet en- 
rolled in the Pfogpam would be much less likely to be working at the end 
of six months than those who had just entered it. As research proceeded, 
however, it became apparent that WIN takes considerably longer than six 
months to move welfare mothers into the labor market. Therefere, the data 

It 

rgiyitlng from the interviews is not conslderad an adequati meaiurt of WIN'i 
employmeht outwmi. By May 1970, liss than one in five of any interview 
groyp, particfpant or control, was workings In Asbury, 16*7 perctnt of the 
WW TOthers and I3.5 pereent of th# wntrolsi in Pattrion, 15 percant of thm 
WIN partieipanti and 7.7 ptrcent of the controli, Apparintlyi WIN did not 
impede the %arly empjoymint of waif art mothers who would otherwise be work* 
ing. Bytj in that short a ti™, neither did it markedly inertaie the pro* 
f^rtion employed. 

However, the interviews yielded some evidence that even in the six- 
month periodp the program does, provide substantial side benefitii both 
monetary and psychological, for its enrolleesi which may ultimately enhance 
ERJC thiir libor mafket attachment* 
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Thinki to incentivt paymnts and training illdwancti tottMng $80 
per rnonth, WIM participants hid tnjoyid a higher incoiM thrdugheut the 
period thin the control group. This increment hid permitted them to 
spend more than the controls on utilities and clothes and to secure a 
fmn small amenities*- radios, record players, and most of all, telephones, 
the litter a valuable aid in getting and keeping a job* 

The clothing expenditures, too, should be considered an investment 
in employ ability. In their first interview, a nirober of WIN mothers re- 
marked that they had only one or two dresses fit to be worn outside the 
house, and had to borrow clothti in order to report for training five days 
per week. Many also lacked raincoats or boots, since as housewives they 
could postpone errands in bad weather. The clothing purchases, it would 
seem, probably represent ''start up" costs for women re-*entering the labor 
force after long absence* 

There was also some evidence of a higher level of material aspiration 
among the WIN mothers** a factor long crtdited with increasing the labor 
force parti ci pat ion of women who have other options « Asked to name their 
most rressing need, both WIN and control mothers gave clothing the highest 
priority. After that, however, WIN mothers tended to emphasiie furniture 
and household goods, while control mothers listed debts and miscellaneous 
other needs* Apparently, the relatively higher income of the WIN mothert 
allowed them to raise their eyes from the economic floor and begin to yearn 
a bit for the mrt expensive, but deferable purchase§*« a change in viewpoint 
which might lead them into the labor market and keep them there. 



Throughout the study period, WIN mothTs remained fairly active 
in clubs and arg«n1„tions, wh«reas control „«th«rs sharply cut back 
their ™mbar,hip. since m.t successful job-hunting occurs through 
word-of-TOUth reference, this social e.pos^re .ay also differentially 
increase the employmtnt prospects of WIN mothers. 

However, what may be the most important difference between WIN and 
control groups came to light when they were asked to set out their hopes 
and fears for the future, by outlining what they considered the "best 
possible life., and the ...or.t possible Iif....l8 goth WIN groups evidenced 
.uch more concern than their control group, about economic matters generally, 
and employment specifically. The difference w„ particularly great in 
Piterson. WIN mothers at this site were pinning much of their hope for a 
better life upon getting a good Job. At the sar« time, their an.iety on 
this score was also relatively high. For example, in the words of one 
yeung Black woman in Paterson, the best possible life would bes 

To finish school and maybe college. . . get a 
good job and be able to take care of my child- 

lu' they're not ashamed. . . 

make them feel they belong. 

And the worst Hfei 

If I finished and then didn't get a Job that paid 
' alttSfJ/.'I'"'- • '*°b« «*'"- «.>fare^f;^r 

This concern with imployment as the means to a better life, it would 
seem, might reasonably be construed as evidence of motivation to work. If 
w, its differential presence among the WIN participants is an extremely im. 
port factor and one which warrants more s^cific investigation. 



'^t;^cL^Z^t^^ '^H^' cross-cultural identification 
varsity Press, nI; Br'swr^^rL 'tle;:";;: """" ^->»-^"- .^"tgers Unf. 
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Did employ^nt wake the welfare wothers self-sufficient ? 

As itated larHer, the files of the WIN projects in both cities 
ihawed that the pay levels of eniployed WIN mothers were better than 
most had ever earned before* But for mostj earnings were still too tow 
for ftral ly support • 

After trainlngi only one»third of those employed in Patersoni and 
onei-fifth in Asbury had pay rates d^ove $2. 10 per houri only II ^rcent 
in Faterson and none In Agbyry Mere earning more than $2«50t Horeoveri 
at least 10 percent of the mployed Mothers at each site wer« working less 
than 35 hours p€r week. 

To place this level of in^m In ptrspectlvei consider the following. 
At least one«half of the employed mothers at each site had three or mor^ 
dtptndents* According to the New Jersey Department of Institutions and 
AgencleSi the head of a fawlly of four would require a ^0-hour work week 
with earnings of $2.S0 per hour to achieve the same level of living as that 
provided by MlfAre. Although this calculation assumes that two mtn^ers 
of the family are adults^ never the 1esS| it Is clear that the earnings of 
noit WIN mothers fell far sNirt of the mark. 

In other t^rds^ aftar their long and arduoys training^^ in many cases, 
basic educatloni followed by high school equivalency work^ followed by voca- 
tional trainingi followed finally by raferfil and placement** most WIN mothers 
still could not earn a subsistence living* 

It must not be ttought that this implies any shortcofflingi in the women 
or in the progrM. The U.S. Department of Labor reported that the median 
wage or salary incme of all women full*timi year-roynd workers during 1969 

ERIC 
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was $U,977i about 60 percent of the male mediin payJ^ Asiuming that, 
on the average^ they werked kO hours per week, 50 weeks per year, these 
diti indicate that one-half of the fully OTployed women in the United 
States-- representing ill levils of triining, escperienee and skill-* were 
earning less than $2 •50 per hourt 

In other words, the welfare mothers, having entafed the WIN Prograni 
hoping to pull themselves up by the bootstrips* * , hiving perievered 
through trainingi educating and reeducating themtelves. * * having success- 
fylly landed a job, often in the relatively skilled white-conar world, , . 
ran full tilt into sex discrimination in the labor market« They discovered 
that, regardleii of skill or triining, most woiwn cannot earn enough to 
support a family. 

As Irene Cox put it, after examining I967 nationwide data on the earn* 
ings of female htads of fmiliesi 

A prescription for success in family support /for a 
woman^ would h%we included such ingredients as theiei 
be middle-aged, have no children under 6, have a high 
school or, prtfer^ly a college education, work fulN 
time in a professidnalj technical, or upper-level cleri- 
cal occupation, and be white. Few of these ingredienti 
are subject to choice, and none guarantees 100 percent 
success, including the last^^O 

That sex discrimi nation in the labor market is at the root of this situa- 
tion, was emphasized by WilllM H* Irown 111, chairman of the Equal Imploy- 
ment Opportuni ties Commission* Pointing out that 10 million working women 

'^«'Fact Sheet on the Earnings Qap", p. 1, 
20 

•The Employnient of Hothers as a Means of Family Support**, Welfare in Beview , 
November-December 1970, Vol. 8, No* 6, pp. I3-Iit. ^ 

EKLC 



have children undtr I8j and that many are heads of housiholdii ht la 

Unquastloniblyi diserimifiation agilnst thmm 
denies them detent employmnt and a chance 
to MOrk themselvti off the wtlfare rollit^l 



Addressing a meting ^f the San Francisco Federil Exeeutlva Board, 
ttuoted in LAor ftjUttons Reporter j Vol, 76, No. I9i March 8| 1971 ^ 
p. 191. 
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CHAPTER 3 

RfCOMMENOATIONSs THE LARGER QUESTIONS REMAINING 

Whit ean &i dent to imprgyt program operatio n? 

The viilfare reform bill before Congrtiij. at this writing, out lines 
a much larger manpower program modelled on WIN but open also to the 'S^ork^ 
ing poor^** The projegted refortn program {initially called the Family As* 
slstance Program) Qorrecti many probtemi which QMm to light in nationwide 
experience with WIN« It will raiie training allowances and incentive pay- 
ments, toughen work requi rementSi provida more money for chi Id-care j a 

sliding scale of child^care subsidy for the employed mother, and traniitionat 

22 

public service jobs* 

Thii study suggestsi howeveri that For the welfare mothers and the many 
other women who will be among the working ^or, the content of training also 
needs review# Both WIN projects re^rted here relied on formal education as 
thair major training aetivityt 

While most inrollees interviewed at both sites valued this training as 
a contribution both to their personal development and their employabi lity, 
many also regarded It as a long, slow detour on the way to the Job market* 
The analyili of file data lent some weight to that suspicioni at both ilteSi 
exposure to vocational education or Mrk experience tended to distinguish 
those who found Jobs* WIN or Its successor needs to develop more Job«re1ated 

1971 Manpower Report of the President , pp« 3S*36| and 1970 Manpower Report , 
ppt 83*^5 • 
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triinlng for woif»n and to find quicker ways of moving them into it— 
perhips by dividing school days (or wMks} betwttn vocational educa^ 
tion and the formil edycition Mhich now takti so fnuch tiM. This is 
not to iuggtst diipanilng with forma] education. Wlthoyt ft| it is yn<- 
likely that so many in th« projects studied could have moved into cleric 
cal occupations, Howevtri enrol less* complaints certainly suggested that 
some were spending too long In the classroom. 

The heavy reliance on formal education may not be completely unre- 
iited to another probitms the imDunt of tiM enrollees spent In holding* 
With limited yocationat training resources and a declining volume of job 
openings during the study periodi routing enrolleei into formal education 
where they received some benefit may have been the dnVy alternative to 
placing thm in holding status where they would merely mark time. 

If this was the casej the transitional public jobi pro^sed in the 
welfare reform bill may take up the stacks- reducing both the time spent 
in holding and pver«rel lance on formal education. But there are problems 
Inherent in this ipproachi tooi as temDnstrated by the early eicperience 
of the Supplemental Training and imploymnt Program (STEP)* This small 
program was Initiated in April I970| to tide unemployed graduates of other 
fnanpower training programs through the deepening recession apparent that 
year. It was meant to offer 13 weeks of work experience in public or private 
nonprofit ^encles at a pay rate no less than the minimum wage and no mere 
than $2 per hour* Reporting the eMperlence of the first eight months^ the 
Department of Labor saids 
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, • • In view of tht Intanst cop^titlon for the 
relatively few Jobi ayaiUblej mt nany STEP en-» 
rolleas were being placed it the yedr*s end and 
the nynibef enrolled In a second program cycle was 
growing, 23 

Obviouilyi without i vigorously expanding aconoiiiyi there 11 some 
threat that transitional public Jobs could become permanent work ti^perience 
assignments at or near the niinirmjfn wage for welfare utothers and other hard* 
to^plice trainee^* 

An alternative worth considering is to raise our national viewpoint 
on what canstitutes vocationat education. Olsadvantaged trainees who have 
completed the present itindird offering of formal education niight be moved 
Oh into the twoi-yeir technical and vocational programs now provided by com- 
munity colleges in many states* This would lerve two socially desirable 
purposes^ It would eliminate the work relief concept implicit if» prolonged 
work exparlence at minimal pay* And , for welfare mothers particulirlyf it 
would provide son« realistic prospect of earnings adequate for family sup* 
port* 

If the WIN Program does not lead to self-sufficiency for welfare 
mothe^rs^s ijj^rt expanding through a general we I fare reform ? 

As emphaiized earlieri the flaw which prevents WIN from reaching its 
goat is not in the techniques or the clientele of the program, but in the 
mores of the labor m'^r^#t, 

A progfam such a&J WIN^ which sets out to awke welfare recipients Inde* 
pendenti his an implicit goal of creating and accelerating social change. 

■1971 Hanpower Report of the President ^ p* kl* 
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In the specific case of WIN, this goal was explicit, ly providing 
child-cara funds and by itltcting a target populition of motharsi the 
program was obviously designad to an instrumint of sociai change. 

It is equally clear, howeverj that reaching its goal of independence 
for vi^elfare mothers will require additional social change*^- not only change 
in the mores governing the employment of motherSi but also change in the 
mores governing the employn^nt of all womn. 

It isj indeed, fortuitous that the conduct of the WIN Program, the 
nitionU second largest man^wsr program and one aimed chiefly at womenj 
has been lodged in the Oepartn^nt of Labor. This is the same agency which 
enforces the Equal Pay Act and the i^ecutlve Orders to federal contrictors 
barring discrimination against women In timployment| promotion and pay. In 
fact, with closer cooperation with the Equal Employment Opportunities Com- 
mission, the Department of Labor could irmt u^n the entire arsenal of federal 
anti-pdiscrimlnation law In speeding the social change to which it is conmitted 
under WIN or its successor, 2^ 

Even under present conditions, however, it is clear that the very agency 
which is directed to make the WIN Progrim a successi has both the authority 
and the legal responsibility to attack a chief obstacle to that success. This 
confluence of the duty and the power to solve Its own problems, places Labor 
in a singularly inviable position. . , and one i^lch it has not yet vigorously 
exploited. 

Making welfare mothers Independent and eliminating sex dlscrifflination 
.in the labor market are necesiarlly concurrent goals. It is strongly re* 

'•The prime objective of FAP ^ow the welfare reforra bill/ is to raise 
raise welfare rtcipitnts completely aid permianently out of dependency.*' 
1970 Manner Report of the President , p. 157. 



conriendad that WIN and its suCMSior addrasi the latter task directly 
as part of the training given wmtn. 

Before she is placed In a jcib, every female enrol lee should receive 
a few days of instruction on the rights of won^n workers and other minorities 
under the Equal Pay Act of I963l Title VIl of the Civil Rights Act of 
Executive Order 112W| as aiiended by Executive Order 1 13751 snd the laws 
of her own State, This instruction should include clear information on 
activity which constitutes a breach of the lawj the type of evidence re- 
quired, the TOthod for filing individual complaints, the proper bureaus to 
be contacted far help, and the provisions for employee immunity to retalia- 
tion. 

It should be noted that this is not information which can be considered 
subversive to the interests of prospective employers* It is the law of the 
land# 

To return to the question asked earlier, hmever, given the present 
state of labor market discrimination against women and the likelihood that, 
even with vigorous action, change will not be immediate, is the WIN Program 
worth expanding? 

An affirmative argument can be made. Data reported earlier in this 
study indicated that a large proportion of all WIN mothers employed in May 
1970 had made a transition to clerical employment-* jobs whichi although 
relatively low-paying, usually pffer more attractive working conditions and 
more stability than their pay equivalents In the blue-^conar fie1d# ^tore- 
over, information from the interview SOTples showed differences in the aspira* 
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tions and behavior of the WIN mothers which suggtst firrner attichmerit 
to the Ubor market in the future, 

Thereforej one may reison as follows. Althoygh few of those trained 
wi 1 1 earn enough for family sup^rt in their first Job , the woman who re- 
mains in the labor market (particularly in the more itable white eollar 
occypations) will see her pay incraase through seniority^ throygh Job changes 
into better^piying organizations^ or at the very leiiti through the general 
upward wage drift, Mortovtri as timt goes byi her home eMpensei will diminish 
as the chi Idrerii one by onei beeam ielf^iupporting. At some future point 
in time, thereforei her rising ineome will meet| and eventually^ exceed the 
declining cost of family support. And from then on, barring illness or in* 
jury^ she wi 1 1 probibly be ie1f«sufficient» 

In all likelihood I without the trainlngj she would follow the erratic 
employment pattern shown by the initial work histories of WIN enrol leesi 
never earning more thin the going entry-level wage. Unless she rt-marr1ed» 
she would probably rtmain a friquant clitnt of AFDC until htr youngast child 
reached |8> at which time she would leave the AFDC rolls only to enter another 
category of relief. 

The conjecture outlined above could be tested through longitudinil 
studiesi A relatively simple study, for example, which could shed some light 
on this issuti would consist of a comparison three to five years hence of 
the Sociil Security records of WIN graduates with those of AFDC recipients 
at a site without a program. The eirningi of both groupip then could be 
compared with sora standard" the poverty- level guidelinesi or the Labor 
Departments ^'modest but ade^ budgeti for workers-* to indicate their 
adequacy for family support. 



Is cost-btnef It analysis an adequate instrunwnt 
for evaluating programs tika WIN? ~ 



If WIN were weighed strictly from the point of view of the cash 
costs of training welfape methers versus the present value of tlij cash 
gains to the individual in earnings, or to government in income tax and 
reduced welfare payments, then the prog rtm would almost certainly register 
on the light side. 

Costs appear graater than anticipated at the start of this study. 
Training took longer thin forecast, and the "opportunity cost" of train- 
ing" the earnings foregone by those who enter the prograii— was higher 
than expected for a population of welfare mothers. 

On the benefit side, the rise in hourly earningi on the first job 
after training would not yield iinpressive longterni returns to the individual. 
And since pay rates for most mothers were insufficient for fiMily suppert, 
large benefits to governinent through welfare reduction were unlikely. 

However, conventional teehniq^t of cost-bentfit Maysii— as many of 
its most thoughtfyl practitioners have observed— may be inappropriate for 
evaluating manpower prog rams aimed at the diiadvwitaged. The problems and 
pitfalls encountered In measuring in dollars the worth of training the poor 
have been discussed comprehensively by many outstaidinfl Malysts.^^ In this 
section, therefore, only a few which seem particularly rt levant for WIN will 
be examined. 



See, for example, Qlen S, Cain and Robinson fl. HolHster, "Evaluating 
f Hanpower Programs for the Disadvantaged", Coit.genefit Analysis of Manpower 

I Miiili* edited by G.G. Semers and W,D, Wood, Industr^at Relations Center, 

f Queen's University, Kin|ston, Ontario, I969, pp, 119-151. In the same publi- 

^ Q cation, see also lurton A. Weisbrod, "leneflts of Hanpower Pregraiiii Theoreti 

c*' and Methedolosieal Issiws", pp. 3«l5t 
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First, there is the prableni of nwasuring the "soft" effects of 
WIN— results which may be conceded to have great personal value but 
have no dollar price. For exanple, mQst women in the small interview 
samplesj both controls and trainees, expressed in their own words the 
sme ethic which underlies WIN and its proposed successor-- the belief 
that work is "good", and welfare is not. Describing WIN's effect on them 
to that point, trainees spoke of new hopes and increased mental and physi- 
cal vigor. On the other hand, its behavioral consequences, is judged by 
comparison with control groups seemed chiefly a consequence of increased 
income subsidy. Yet it is doubtful that more generous grants in lieu of 
training would represent as viluable a package of psychic and monetary in- 
come for the majority. 

Another effect which eludes a cost aecountinf apppoach is the Impact 
of the WIN program on community relations— a social benefit difficult to 
measure in money. At both sites, the WIN program successfully introduced 
welfare mothers into organizations which had not previously trained or em- 
ployed the disadvantaged. The channels opened appeared to represent the 
widening of opportunity for a class rather than mere benefit to the indi- 
vidual trainee. As another exanpts, during the six-month study period, both 
the WIN mothers who were interviewed and the control mothers waiting to enter 
the program raised their rating of the Employment Service as an aid in Job- 
hunting. This type of growing acquaintance between the poor and local ser- 
vice institutions undoubtedly has a dollar value in reduced social tensions, 
but one can only guess what it might be* 
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Tha rost critical mismiteh| fiawevefi batwtan WIN and wnvent'lonal 
cpit^benaflt anilyiis concgrns tha ^int strongly Mphasiied tirlieri 
the toM ctiHng imposed sn women's sirnings at ev#ry Uval of education 
or tfilning by sex discrimination. Given the preient social frimework 
of the labor mirkfit^^ a framework fashioned by ptit (and now illegal) 
social valuest in investment in training for women obvioysly cannot pay 
off in dollar terms comparable to those for men. Under these circymstanceiy 
a decision on the a1 location of resources based on cost«benefit analysis 
couid have only one recommndation for poll cy^mikerii give women h^doutSi 
give men job training* 

A parallel situation exiited 30 years ago for Slacks. Given the social 
fram^ork of that timei the educated Black could expect earnings no higher 
than thoie of a chauffeur j a Redcapi or an elevator operator* The same 
money Invested in educating whites obviously would yield a much greiter rate 
of return* In terms of alioeative efficiency, the answer would be clear; give 
Blacks handoutSi give whites education* 

As noted earlier^ few proponints of cost-benefit analysis claim that 
It Is without flaws* Most practitioners merely assert thtt it Is the best 
tool availabTe at the moment for making impartial, value-free decisions on 
allocating public resources among competing demands* 

However I It should be noted that the two dacisions sketched above are 
not value-free* loth rest on loaded data**^ earning levels which embody the 
past iociat values of the marketplace* 

Nell W* Chamberlain, questioning the appropriateness of the cost accounting 
approach in evaluating investment in educationi makes this point bluntly i 
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By taking price and Income dati as *g1verii, 
ent also accepts as given the exiiting dis- 
tributlpn of property, wealth and incomei as 
Wfl 1 ai the tici' sting diitrlbution of bargaining 
power and positions of Influence and contror. . , , 
It would not be too extreme to luggest that the 
effect of /cost^benefl t analysis as used by/ the 
hi^an capitalists Is to channel social investment 
(and we are particularly interested in investment 
In education) along the tines which tend to serve 
those whom the economic system as a whole serves 
best, • • • The economist believes he is leaving 
choice to othersi providing only objective data, 
but in fact the data with which he works are loaded 
with value coniideratians earritd over from the pasti 
affecting the magnitude of hii calcy1dtions» and 
thereby influencing*^ iniofar as his calgulationf do 
influence** choices mong inyestmentSf^S 

Burton A« Weiibrod, another thoughtfyl CQmmentator« reaches a supporting 

viewpoint via another route. Hi points out that benefits conferred by *iian* 

power programs for the dli advantaged are judged in terms of their three ex* 

plicit or implicit goalsi 1) greater efficiency in allocating resourcesi 

2) improved economic stibiHtyi and 3) greater equity in the distribution 

of income. He concludesi 

ManpMer programs mayj but are not likely to p produce 
benefits in eitNr of the first two forms that exaeed 
costs. Any evaluation of a manpower prografi should be- 
gini thereforei with the presumption that the program 
is not economically efficient in the sense that benefits 
in the form of increased worker productivity (as measured 
by earnings) exceed the real cost of the prdgrim« « « . 
It does not foi low that the progranii are undesirable* 
For they have other virtues** particularly insofar as they 
have favorable ineome distributlanal consequences^ They 
do not merely raise earnings , but they do so for a group 
deemed ''deserving**. . . * and they do so In a manner that 
is sociatly preferred to transfer payment al ternativest^fi 



^5 i^Soma Further Thoughts on the Concept of Human Capitai*S Cost^Beneflt 
Analysis of Manpower PrografrtS i ppi 238*239 • 

ERJC 0£* PP* 



Consldirations sueh as thast raise anothtr quisti'on. Applyinf tha 
Chimbarlaln argumant to tha WIN Program^ for aumplap wa concludad that 
the banefits possibta through training women are llfnitad by past sociat 
values still reflected. in labor markat pfactices* Applying the Waisbrod 
irgument would suggast that the WIN Program itself has some side«effects 
(oparating in the realm of social values and yet not considered in cost- 
benefit anilyiis) which will alter distribution of income^ 

Examining these argumn1S| one m'qht reasonably aski If past social 
values are the snag preventing pay*off in manpower triining for the dis- 
advantigadi why not attack them directly by vigorouily enforcing present 
1ms deiignad to root tham out of the labor markat? 

Perhapi the limitationi of coit-'banaf i t analysis as a guide for da-» 
cisions on social policy lie not so much in its tachniquas as in the per« 
spective of its technicians* The alternativa to Job training for the dli^ 
advantaged at public expense is usually consi dared to be incoma subsidies 
of some sort paid by the government. Perhapi another alternative should be 
given equal considerations the eicpenditure of public money on legal action 
to bring labor markat practices into line with cyrrant social valyesp Ac- 
cording to Labor Depirtment fIgureSi m%t present enrol laai in manpower pro 
grams would benefiti 

Nearly half of all anrollaas in 1970 were Negroasi 
and another IS percent were Spmlih Americans* In 
Oparation Hainitreami JOSSf and the Job CorpSj in 
addition to the large proportions of Negroes enrol 1ad| 
10 to 12 percent of the participants belonged to other 
racial m1norities»» American Indiansi Eskimsj or 
Oriental s« Woman made up nearly half of the enrol leas 
in all programs taken together 1^7 

^^1971 Manpower Report of the Prasident, p. 39* 
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The raUvaht qutstion for cost-bentfit analysii of social policy 
than would becomti How maiy dollars shqyid go intD min^war programs, 
how mariy into incomt subsidy^ and how many into enforQamant of ^tidis- 
crimination laws in order to maximi^a raturns on our public invastnient 
in the dig advantaged? 

Whi la this formulation admits of no aasy so)ution« it wauld at 
least take tha issue of soelil valuo^ out of the cellar and into the. 
aquationsi providing somt conceptual groynds for aventually assigning 
it a dot I ar pr{ee# 



PART 11 

STUDY METHODOLOGY AND FINDINGS 

CHAPTER k 
MITHODOLOGf 



The object of this study was to eitimats the impaet upon wtlfara 
mothtrs of WIN progrM nervlces offered through the iction of the New 
Jersey State Employment Service. 
A* toncaptuil Sackground 

The program* s economic and ioeial impict upon parti c1 pants was seen 
as a function of objective and iubjective factors opirating through three 
niijor variablei* 

1) Job apportunlty-'* both the nature of the local 
labor market and participants' knowledge of It. 

2) Program services-* both the n&fflberi type and dura* 
tian of iervices receivedi and participants' eva1ua« 
tlon of themt 

3) Characteristics of participants— both demographic 
and behavloraUitti tudlnar fictofs* 

Figure t 1 1 tustrates the conceptyal relationships involved* 
i. Study Design 

The realities of the local labor market were seen as the yttlmate €on« 
itraint ypon the program* s success in placing trainees In jobs with earning 
above welfare levels* Thereforei it was decided to concentrate study upon 
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WIN projects operating in two difftrtnt types of labor markets, both 
fimiliar in New Jersey-* one diversified^ relatively stable and pros* 
perousi the other subjeet to ieasonil fluetation but showing ifgns of 
growth. WIN projects in Paterson and Aibury Park* N.J., were subiequently 
selected as study sitesi the former located in a stable market^ the latter 
in a seaional one« 

State sourceSf basing their estimate on early ejcperience with the 
programi stated that trainees were expeeted to move through the program 
in four to six monthsy from enrollment through postip placement followup^ 
Hence j a six-month study period was designated, to begin November j 1969 
and end in Hayj 1970* This interval Ister proved too short. 

At, each study sitei the study population was defined as consisting of 
all mothers active in the WIN program on November 1^ I969f regardless of 
their enrollment plate* For this population-- 220 women in Paterson j 203 
in Asbury^«- data on the objective factors listed in Figure 1 were collected 
from program records at the start of the study and then brought up to date 
six months laterp These data were analyzed to yield descriptive information 
oni 

1} Differences in clientele and program operation, 

at the two sites^ 
2) Personal characteristics and program services as- 
sociated with various outcomes-* 1*e.» en^loymenti 
termination^ or prolonged training. 
To provide information on subjectiw factors listed in Figure I as 
welt as more detail on objective factorsj tl^ 60 mothers most recently en« 
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rolled at each $Ue were daiignated for intarview at the beginning 
and end of the study period* In ordar to Isolate effects due to the 
program, control groups were also interviewed at the same intervals. 
At each site, thtsa eonsisted of 40 welfare rothers who were ehgible 
for the program but did not enter it duritig the study period. 

This exparimental design, illustrated schematically in Figure 2, 
was expected to test the following hypotheses: 

1) Significantly larger proportions of WIN participanti 
than controls would be employed at the end of the 
study. 

2) Earnings of employed participanti would be markedly 

higher thin those of employed controls* 

3) Regardless of empleymont status, WIN groups 

would show significant attitudinal and be- 
havioral change associated wi th labor force 

P*^ti^ipitioni controls would not, 
k) At the end of the study period, WIN groups would 

differ significantly from controli In attitgdei 

and behavior. 

In addition, it wis expected that participanti in the stable market 
would show a better employment score than those In the seasonal market. 
Among the latter, it was conjectured, the most marked employment change 
would probably be a transition to more stable occupations and industries. 
Unfortunately, the usual duration of training proved to be much longe 
than six months* So few of the WIN participants moved through the progran 
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and into the labor market during the study period that none of the 
hypotheses concerning empIoyTient could be tested* Analysis of thr 
intervfew data, therefore, confined to examining behavioral and 
attitudinal change which may bear on labor force participation. 

The chi-square statistic and t-test$ were used, where indicated 
C. Study Sites 

In addition to the nature of the local labor market, two other 
criteria guided site seleetion. Both sitei had to show a comparable de- 
gree of progrm developmirit^* i*e.j WIN projects at Cipacity enronment, 
and similarity fn size and in the dlitrlbution of CTrolleei tmong the train- 
ing components, Andj at each sitep the working relationship between the 
Impleyment Service and the County Welfare Board had to be close and coop^ra- 
tive to assure a good protpect of obtaining access to control groups^ 

Asbury Park and Piterion were chosen, therefore, after an examination 
of annual work force data for all New Jersey labor market areas which have 
WIN projects^ a review of statewide statistics on WIN oparations, md con- 
sultation with the state WIN coordinators on both the Welfare and the |m- 
ployment Service side^ 

The Asbury Park WIN program serves Monmouth Caynty, a geographic unit 
which rtincides with the Long Branch Labor Area. In 1968, this area had a 
resident population of W*9|860 parsons and m annual average work force of 
145,000,28 

2j— — — 

EmployMnt data discussed in this section is taken from Work Force 
Estlrnates , 1956-1968, New Jersey Department of Ldror and industry 
Diviiiori of Planning and Research, Miy 1969 (mimeo). 



.Since tha county has more than kO mites of Atlwtic Ocean baaeh^ 
employment has always been heavfly dependent an the resort trader How* 
eyer, an influx of light industry in recent years has reduced the^nual 
average uhempleyment rate from 8 percent or higher for the years from 1957 
through 1961 to approxlniately 5 percent from I966 to I968* The growing 
manuf aeturihg ihduitries in the area are electrical machihery and appare1| 
but government and trade are by far the largest employers, 

Patersoni M old indUitrial cityi ii the seat of Passaic County and 
the largest of the three adjacent cities which give their names to the 
Patersoni^Cl if ton«*PiSiaie Labor Area->«- an area which inctudei all of Bergen 
and passaie Coynties and has a total population of mor^ than I #3 iiilllon. 

At the time this study began, the area had a labor force of 572j600, 
and a heavy contingent of mdnufacturing mployment— chiefly in chemicals^ 
apparel and Instrument manufaeture. However , the largest employing in^ 
dustry was trade, with service secondi and goytrnment third. 

The annual average unemployment rate in this area had fluctyated be« 
twefin si3£ and four percent since l962i for 1968 it was 4,1 percent. Monthly 
uhemployment figures showed very little seasonality. During the three years 
preceding the studyj for e^amplei the monthly ynemployment rate moved from 
i low of about 3t5 percent in the fall and winter months to a high of 5*2 
percent in July I966, a range of only I. 7 percent, about half the range of 
the Long Branch rate for those years. 

At both sites, WIN projects had been a1 locatad 200 slots and were operate 
ing at eipacity. Each had succeeded a Title V project ^d had Inherited the 
last of its trainees and some of its training arrangements • 



WIN staff tit both ^ites said they were expiriencing the sarr« 
logistical oro^lensi existing bui and train routts did not icrvi 
areas of industrial growth^ and faeilitiei for vocational training 
wera too scarce p In Asburyj however ^ the latter scarcity was well- 
nigh abiolute^ At the study *s starts an MDTA Cinter had recently closed, 
a ntarby Army base had just rtceived budget cuts which limited its use- 
fulness both as a source of work experience and as an employer, and there 
were few privatf vdcdtlonil schools in thr: □re.n. Paterioni by comp*?ri* 
snn, much better nff. Th** WTN staff wai able to compensate for the 
lack of Dublfc training facilities by aggressively developing contacts 
with private institutions. 

At both sites, most enrollees were drawn from the cities in which 
the projects were located and one or two idjoining municipali ties. 
D . Selecting Intervitw Samples 

Population listingi the first step in samplingi disclosad that at 
both sites the number of admlisions per month had varied sharply in the 
recent past» rising as high as 20 to 30 enrollments during recruiting drivesi 
and dropping to one or two as the projects temporarily reached capacity* 

Under these circumstances^ it was impractical to collect an interview 
sample of 60 new enrollees by taking women as they came through the door. 
In addition to e^ctending the duration and escpense of the study by some un» 
known amount^ that procedura could have yielded vastly different study 
periodi for the two ii tes so that the employmint outcomes for each could not 
have been judged against the same general economic conditions • 
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Therefore j it was decided to include in the WIN interview groupi, 
all Momen enrolled from June through Novmber 1969*-* the month which 
opened the study period* Thusi the WIN interview iamplii represent the 
.most recent enrol lees at each sitt^-^ women who had been in the program 
from one to five months at the time of their first interview, Hence^ 
analysis of interviw data" providei a record of their attitudes and be^ 
havior at one point in time-* early in their WIN experience" and compares 
it with attitudei and behavior at another point sijc months later « 

In collecting the control group iamplesj similar problemi were 
encountered and were reiolyed in a similar manner. 

At both sitesi the County Welfare Board proved to have a backlog 
of prospective enrolleai awaiting admiision to WIN as openings developed! 
hence, the request to hold kO eligible women in abeyance for the duration 
of the study period was accepted without difficultyt 

The queition of which kO women^ howeveri did raise some problems* 
Two criteria guided the choice of sampling procedures. (1) Since the 
primary purpoie of a eoritr!>1 group li to me! !ure th^ inflyenee of exo^ 
genous factors-- in this ca^g, factori such as a change in the businesi 
cycle, or In the level of welfare grants which could affect the employment 
outcoTO-- interviews with both control and participant groups had to occur 
at approximately the same points in ti™, (2) The procedure chosen had 
io minimiie inconvenience to we 1 fare clients and administritorst With 
these requirements in mind, the fo I lowing procedures were worked out in 
consultation with the WIN supervisors of the welfare offices at each site* 
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At Asbury, all AFDC women referred to the Welfare WIN team by caie- 

workers starting in December 1970 entered the sample and were interviewed 

immediately after being screened* On the basii of records, it was iitimited 

that it would take four to six weeks to fill the sample. Actually, unusually 

bad weather reduced the flow of candidates and added another two weeks* 
At Paterson^ the approach to the selection of the control group 

was slightly different^ A four-month backlog eicisted of prions await- 
ing admission to the WIN Progrw. We wire reluctant to use the older 
portion of this waiting list for two reasonst First, we felt that im* 
posing a six^month hiatus upon persons who had already waited several 
months for admission to the Program would be undeiirable from the stind- 
point of equity* Second lyi we felt that the more able and more highly 
motivated individuals would tend to move more quickly into the Job mar* 
ket through their own effortsi hence^ the leis-able and leis^willing 
v^uld be over^represehted on ah old list. At the same time, however, 
the Welfare WIN team was shorts-handed ^d could not offer aislstance by 
mounting a special recruitment effort for our benefit* We compromliedi 
therefore, by drawing the control group from the most recent additiens 
to the waiting Hit ( predominintly persons referred during the rronth of 
November), and adding to it new referrals received during December. 

The first round of 200 interviews began in November I969 and, ex- 
cept for one or two itraggleri, was completed in January. The second 
round began in May 1970 and was completed in July. \ 
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It ihouid bt noted that the practica] constraints discussed above«« 
' the rate of influx Into the program^ budget and time requirements, and 
cansideratlon of the intarests of respondents and administrators-- ruled 
out any attempt it randomization or matching in sample selection, an ex« 
perience apparently not yncommon ameng manpower researchers *29 

Initeadj It wis reasonedi at each site the two groups represant weU 
fare motheri, living in the same iocality , screened as eligible for WIN, 
interviewed at the same ^ints in time and thus subject to the same exo* 
genous influincas* The method used in sampling from thii stream of per- 
sons who were ilike in the most relevMt respects was considered akin to 
acceptance sampling snd the nearest approximization to randomization pos- 
sible under the circumstances. 

Attrition . In the first round of Interviewsi informition was eolleeted 

from 12) WIN participanti and 82 control mothers^ It was anticipated that 
the lecond interview would be more difficult to obtain since some sample 
manAars would have severed thair eonnactlon with WIN or Walfarai movad out 
of the areai changed their names through marriage, been institutionalized, 
or died^ An attrition rate of approxiniately 20 percent had been expected* 

In fact I sample losses proved esctremely lights- three control group 
men^eri at each sitei one WIN participant in Aibury and two in Paterion^ 
Among these nine individualsi one died , one was hospltillzadi and one re^ 
turned to Putrto Rico* No informition was available on the others. In 
the second round of data col lection, 118 WIN participants and 76 control 

mothers ware interviewtd. 

29 , 

Sm, for example,, the discussion of control groups by Cain and Hot lister 
0£. cit., pp* 125-218, ' 
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CHAPTER 5 

PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS AND PROCR'^ OPERATION 

To provide descriptive information on participints aid program 
operttion, office records at each study site were examined for all 
active fema le enrol lees who were not inttrviewed. This population- 
numbering 143 women in Asbury and 162 in Paterson-^ had entered the 
progrim betwein its inception in November I968 and the cut-off date 
for the interview sample, June 1, I969. Information on these women 
was recorded initially in November I969, and then brought up to date 
in May 1970, yielding a view of their program experiences over a period 
of 12 to 18 months following enrollment. 

Ch«racteri sties, Welfare and Work History . At both sites, 
more than half of the WIN women were between 25 and 35 years of age, 
once married but now living apart from their husbands. Three was the 
median number of dependents. (See Table 1, Part III.) Negroes pre- 
dominated at both sites comprising 60 percent of the Asbury enrollees 
and about 72 percent of the Paterson population. The tenth grade marked 
the median level of education. The majority had been on the AFDC rolls 
for a period no longer than two years during the five years preceding 
enrollment (see Table 2). 

Better than three out of four had not worked in the last year, 
although mere than half had done it least casual work at some timi during 



the thrtf year period preceding entry, (See Table 3). Most of those 
who had worked had held only one job which lasted less than a year and 
ended more than a year before their enrollment. In general, that job 
had offered fulUtime year 'round employment but had paid no more than 
$1*70 per hour. At both locationi, the last occupation was most likely 
to have bean an operative Job, and was also the longest and the highest 
paying job held during the three-year period, 
i. Program Operation 

Benchmark Data . In November 1969, six to 12 months after they 
entered WIN, 19*6 percent of the women in Asbury and 30.2 percent in 
Paterson were employed and were receiving foll©w*up.^^ The rest were 
diitributed through the training comf^nents as shwn in Table The 
largest contingent, more than one^fifth, were receiving formal educatisni 
either adult basic education or praparition for a high school equivalancy 
certificite, (GEO). However, more than one-quirter of the total at each 
site were in holding statusi between cotnponents, and receiving no active 
service at the time of listing. 

Among past sarvices receivedi formal education also figured heavily 
with more than one-ihalf at Paterson and over kO percint at Asbury having 
attended elissei at some time during their WIN enrollment. (See Table 5), 
Among other servicesj tus ting and counseling had been dispensed on a wide 
scale in Paterson but used relatively infrequently in Asbury, Vocational 
training want to one-quirter of the Paterson wofflen, while Asbury with fewer 
ficilities available had offered work experience as an ilternative to one- 
third of its enrol lees. Job referrals had been more common at Asbury than 

This servfce covered a 9C*d^y period after placement. It usually 
consisted of a contact by letter or phone with the individual or her 
empleyer, isking whether she was still employed^ whether she had 
received any raisesi and offering assistance with any difficw? ties. 
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at Paterson but most persons at both sites had recaived none, or at any 
rate, hid no form in their file indicating such action. 

Sl^_Honths Later . By May 1970, 12 to 18 months after they entered 
W!N, 24.5 of the women in Asbury and 39.5 in Paterson were Hsted as work- 
ing and receiving follow-up, or as having completed the program through 
employment listing longer than the 90*day follow-up period. (See again 
Table k) , At Aibury, approjilmate ly four out of 10 had been terminated, 
that IS, had left without completing the pregrami and at Paterson about 
three out of 10 were In the same category t 

However i more than one-third in Asbury and three out of 10 in Paterson 
were still in intermediate stages of the program. At both sites the largeit 
number in this group were in holding status (spprOKimately two out of 10 in 
Asbury and one out o^ 10 in Paterson), awai ting assignment to some component. 
Although the proportion enrolled in formal education daises had shrunk to 
less than one-half of its volume ii?c months earlief, nevertheless, one per^^ 
son in 10 at each site was still enrolled in the ABI or GEO courses. About 
1151 percent of the Asbury participants md 12 percent of those in Paterson 
were receiving training dirictly related to oceupitions. 

By this date, the proportion who had been exposed to each service had 
increased at each site, the largest change occurring in the percentage who 
had received counseling*. (See again Table 5), 

Duration of Training , For most female participants ^ the duration of 
the program from initial enrollment through completion or termination was 
clearly much longer than the four to six months initially estimated. By 
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Hay 1970. six out of 10 p..t1cipant. at both sites had been in the program 
13 n«nth, or longer. ( Sae Table 6). Formal education, the most widely 
utilized training component at both sites, was clearly a long^ter. endeavor. 
Although at both sites n«st enroMees in either the ABE or GEO courses stayed 
there si. months or less. GEO often succeeded ABE. lengthening the span of 
time devoted to traditional education. At Asbury kk,B percent of those re^ 
ceiving formal education were in. class seven months or longer^ at Paterson 
(where more than one-half of all participants received it). 55.4 percent 
were in class longer than si. months. In Paterson also, institutional vo- 
cational training kept r^st of its enrollees five months or longer with the 
most frequent stay being nine months or longer. At Asbury Park, work 
experience also usually lasted five months or longer. 

However, another factor contributing heavily to the length of the pro- 
gram was the amount of time most participants spent in holding status 
that is. between components, awaiting resolution of some problem, or await- 
ing referral to a Job. Only approximately one-guarter of the participants 
in Asbury and one-third of those in Paterson spent less than one month in 
this predicament during the course of their enroM^nt, and at botK sites 
more than ko percent spent three months or longer. 

some of the delay, of course, was un avoidable i some training components 
did not offer individual instruction, so enrollees had to enter by a pre- 
scribed d«te or wait for the beginning of the next class. In other cases, 
niness or the domestic problems which are common i„ the dependent population, 
caused a trainee to drop out of . component far varying lengths of time. And' 
cyclical and seasonal movements in the local Job market sometimes made it 
jmpossible to place a job-ready individual ir^^diately. Whatever the cause, 
however, the result was unfortunate! more than one-third of the participants 



spent a minimum of ona^siicth to ont*quarter of their total stay in the 
program marking timt* 

Counseling^ At both sitis, counseling was the most widiipread ser- 
vice rendered. A counseling session, apart from the enrollment intirviewi 
was recorded for about two-thirds of the Aibury population and for almost 
all of the Paterson partici pants * Repeated counseling was also more fre- 
quent in Paterson where 60.5 percent of the participants had met with the 
counselor four or more timts, compared with only 8. if percent of the Asbury 
group, (See Table 7)* At both sitesi however, about kO percent of the 
participants met with thefr counselor at least once during the sijc-month 
study period. 

Referrals and Placen^nts. ly May 1970| judging from the records, 
the Aibury WIN unit had worked very hard at referrals-»-hard€r in fact thah 
Paterson— but with less lasting results« (See Table 7)* According to the 
files of Asbury enrollees, by Hay, 162 Job referrals had bean made, 80 per- 
soni**more than half the itudy population (56 percent l-^-recaiving at least 
one. In Paterson the recorded wlume of job referrals was 118 which went 
to 61 persons, 37*7 percent; of the stydy populatisni 

Howeveri the rate of succtisful placement was higher in Patersoni of 
the 61 persans referred, 51 found Jobs-^that is^ approximately ^ percent 
of the reftrraU resulted in employment* In Asburyi of the 80 parsons re- 
ferred only 47 were eraployedi i.e*, about 59 percent of the referrals re- 
sulted in piacemint. (See Table 8), 

The difference in reiults could be due In part, to differences in pro- 
gram operationi Paterson |:^ople, for escamplei could have been better pre- 
pared for employmint by superior training facilities or better motivated 
to work by more intensive counieHng« Howeveri while this cannot be ruled 
out as a possibility^ it must be rtmendiered that the two sites were selected 
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becayse they rtprttant d1 f fefint types of tabor mafkati--Paterson rtlitively 
strong and stablei Asbury smaller, less divsriified, and subject to stasonil 
swingle If all elst ware tqualf the Paterson prograni would still be exptcted 
to show greattr employTOnt results than Asbyry. 

Other data from this phase of the analysis tends to support the view 
that the crucial difference lay in the nature of the local labor market. In 
Paterson by Mayi i*6 persons had also found Jobs through their own efforts 
or through the private vocational schoolsi while In Asbury ^nly 12 managed 
to do this. At each iitti several persons had held more than one Job since 
enrol Irant and a numbtr of these had been placed both by WIN and through 
their own efforts* Againi as evidence of the difference in the labor markets, 
multiple Job*find1ng was more corftrion in Paterson than in Asbury* During the 
slx^morith study periodi for ejcamplej four persons in Paterson accounted for 
II jobsi one of them finding four successive employers. In Asburyi only 
one person had held mora than one job in this period and no one had held 
more than twoc 

In Paterson by Mayi 80 personsi almst half of the study group {k9.k percent) 
hid Ufided 113 Jobs iince enrollment in the programi In Asbury, for the same 
periodi 13 persons (37«1 percent of the study ^pulatlon) had landed 67 Jobs. 

The rite of job retention wai also better in Paterson where 6^ persons^ 
80 percent of those who found jobi^were still employed in May 1970 compared 
with 35 persons^ 66 percent of those who found Jobs j in Aibury* By May^ 1970| 
thereforei 12 to 18 months after enrollment, 24-5 percent of the Asbury 
populitiori and ^9*5 percent of the Paterson population were employed. Both 
programs had posted gains over th^ final si?c months»in November I969i 19*6 
percent hid been employed in Asburyi 30.2 percent in Paterson'-*and| againi 
Paterson had shown the greater Incretie. 
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It is appirent thitj esptcially in a waak, labor market, a large 
volume of job hunting is required to achieve relatively imall resultst 
In Aibury less than 20 percent of the total jobs secured were found with- 
out WIN assistancei in Paterioni approximately half were* And of the 
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total perions placed, about ona^third wtfti out of work by May in Asbury, 
while in Paterson only 20 percent were unemployed by that date* 

Job Characteriitics * At both sitesi most women who had found jobs 
had worked only a few months by May 1970» with the Paterson employed 
shewing somewhat longer tenure. In Asbury , irrong those who had held at 
least one Job by that date, available information indicated that about 
one-half had worked two months or lesSi In Paterson, one*ha1f had worked 
four months or less. 

Median rate of pay was slightly higher in Paterson where more than 
half whoss files showed wage data were making more than $1.90 per hour^ 
In Aibury, less than half fell in this pay category* (See Table 9)* At 
both sites clerical jobs constituted the biggest source of employment 
with service Jobs running second » Among those for whom there were dati, 
three persons in Asbury ^nd 14 in Paterson found only part-time employment 
in their first job. for a few additional persons (one in Asbury and two 
in Piterson), the first job was known to be saasonal. 



3' In Asbury, among the 18 who had lost their jobs by H^y ^970, eight 
were subsequently terminated from the program because of health or 
child^care problems, three raturned to training compontnts, and 
seven were in holding Waiting referral either back to training 
or on to future Job prospects* Comparable information was not 
collected in Patersont 
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Among the perions who hid held mere than one job since tnrollmant, 

the seeond job did not appiar markedly differeht frofn the firnt in pay 

or occupationi but the one individual in Paterson who had found three 

Jobs increaied her pay level gubstantially fn the third job, moving from 

a braekat of $1*91 - $2.10 par hour to $2,31 - $2.50 per hour, 
C* Asiassinp Employment Gains * 

At the end of the study periodi the employment score of the two ipro-p 

jects studied 2k*5 percent in Asbury and 39.5 percent in Paterson — 

exceeded most pre-progriffl estimates of the employabi 1 ity of welfare mothers. 

In Paterson, the large diversified market , the outconie wai almost identical 
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with a forecast made by Hausmani on the basis of a New York City survey » 

for those who got JobSj the program appeared to yield a marked upgrad- 
ing in occupations and some upward shift in pay. (See Table $)* For groups 
for whom data were avai labia, the last Job held before entering the pro- 
gram was compared with thefirit Job secured after completing it. At both 
sites I among those who found at least one Job after completing the program^ 
the most pronounced occupatlonai change was the movement away from unskill- 
ed Jobs as operatives (usually as assemblers or fioor girls) and Into cleri- 
cal work. At Asbury^ the proportion employed as clerks rose from 4,9 per- 
cent in the last pre-program jab to 41*5 percent in the first job after 
complating the program. At Paterson, the change was from 17t7 pircent 
to i+2,7 percent. 

The significance of thfi change should not be underrated. Although 
clerical work, in general, is relatively low paid, it is less subject to 
seasonal and cyclical lay-offs, and usually offers more attractive and 
comfortable working conditions than unskilled production work. For the 



See Chapter 1 for detailed discussion. 
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large ptrcentaga of tnrolltes who wera Black or Spinish-speaking, 
rTOVtment into the white-collar ranks may also rfiprtsent a rtal break- 
through*- a widening of tha epportunity to do tha cleari, light, and 
higher. prestigt work ki/hich wai formiriy raservad for nitive-born whites* 
Sinca most clerical Jobs raqgira pra-training at tha applicintU axpansa 
(it the least I a ralatively high degree of literacyi mora oftani specific 
skill I. such as typing or kay-puneh abilitias), it is unlikely that many 
in tha WIN population could have anterad this occupation without tha help 
of the program. In Asbury, where the gains in clarical employment were 
tha graatast, amploymant in private households and other casual work also 
disappaafed* In Patarson, the riia in clerical and sarvice occupations 
was coupled with a sharp decline in factory work and a imal! drop in 
household and casual amploymant. At both sites, there was soma slight 
movement out of saasonal jobs and into year- round work. 

The increasa in pay rates fol lowing WIN participation has to ba 
intarpretad with caution since the last job held before antering the 
program might have occurred as long ago as IgfiSj hencaj the secular 
rise in pay rates during tha last five years as wall as changes in the 
state and federal minimum wages undoubtadly account tor some upward 
movamant. 

In Asbury^ almost one-half (^6*7 percent) of those for whom pay 
information was avai labia had aarned no more than tha present state 
minimum wage ($1,50 par hour effactive sinca January I969) in their 
list Job before antering the programi after training, the proportion 
earning $1,50 par hour or lass had shrunk to 2k percent. About two- 
thirds at this location had earned $1,70 par hour or less in their 
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pre^IN job; mere than hilf had earningi above that figure in their 
pOit»WlN job. At Paterion, thtre was a similar shrinkage in the pro- 
portion earning no more than the minimum wage, from 23 percent in the 
lait job before training to 12 percent in the first job after training. 
Before trainingi 62^2 percent in Paterson had earned $1*70 per hour or 
lets; after tfiining, approximately the lame percentage earned $1.91 
per hour or mora. 

Howeveri in view of ftmily siie (a median mumber of three dtpendents), 
it seemed ynlikely that many graduates could become lelf-sufficient through 
their first job. The N* Jt Department of Inititutions and Agencies es- 
timates that a i*0-hour work week with earning! of $2,50 per hour would 
yield a family of four approximitely the same level of living as that 
provided by welfare. Although thii standard assumes that two of the 
four persons are adults p the earnings of mogt of the tmptqyed mothers 
fait far enough short of it to suggeit that family independence was a 
distant prospect. Only Qnei.third of those amployed in Paterson and 
one*fifth in Asbury had pay rates above $2,10 per houri only 11 percent 
in Paterson and none in Asbury were earning more than $2*50. Moreover, 
18,7 percint in Paterson and 8.8 percent in Asbury were working less 
than 35 hours per week. 
Summary 

To identify enrollee ?:haracteristics and to provide a long-run 
look at program operation, the records were e?camined for all active 
female enrol lees who were not interviewed" 143 women in Asbury and 
162 in Paterson i 

At each site, the majority ware Negroes, the median level of 



aducation wai the tenth grade^ and the madian nuntier of dtptndents was 
thrtt. About twQ«thlrds had not worked longer than six manths in the 
three-year period preceding enrol lment| and in most cases even this am- 
ployment had ended wall over a year before entry Into WIN* By May 1970, 
12 to 18 niDnthi after their entry^ approximately one- third of the women 
at eaeh site were still in trainingi 30 to kO perctnt hid been terminated 
(i.e., left without eompleting the program) | . and the remiinder —about 
25 percent at Asbury, i*0 percent at Paterson— wtre employed, but in 
many cases still raeeiving fol low-up attention. 

The employment figures given above exceed most previous estimates 
of the employ ability of AFOC mothtri* Horeovtri among thesa who were 
working in May 1970| there was evidence of occupational upgrading«« 
largely from blue-collar to white-col lar Jobs which general 1y of far 
better proipects of stable wployment. Pay rates also shifted up 
although the general upward drift of wages during the long interval linca 
the list Job makes this a debatable indicator of progress attributable 
to the program. And for most griduatesj earnings appeared insufficient 
for fmily support when Judged against the New Jeritywt If are standards # 

Tht training process proved more lengthy than inticipitedt Most 
enrol lees spent 13 months or longer in the program* Formal education 
(ABE and/or GEO classes) usual ly took six months or longer | vocational 
training or work experiencei five months or longer* In addltionf few 
enrollias spent less than one month In holding stitus* 

Oifftrences in operation of the program at the two sites also 
emerged in the analysis of records* Formal education was the most 
widely utilized training qom^nant at both si ttl. Apint from this, 
however, Patarson railed heavl ly on tasting and counsa ling but made 



relatively few referrals or plactm^^ stiff, Aibury 

offered less diagnQils ind counseling but Mncentrattd on providing 
many and related rt ferrate 

In addition to Its higher emp1oymihti€ort|Paterion also showed 
a much higher proportion of se If -placementf a better rate of Job re* 
tentloni and more imjltlpla Job-^ irong Its graduates* The dif* 

ference appeired due chiefly to Piterson'i largtri m@re diversified labor 
market and greater access to prlvate^^^y^ training resources Which 

supplied their own placement services /^^^^ factor which may have 

been Influential I however I was the mor Intensive supportive preparation 
of the enrol lee at that si te j which may have better equipped her to con* 
duct her own Job hunt. 
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CHAPTER 6 ■ ' 

THE EMPLOYED, THE DroPOUTS, AND THOSE STILL IN TRAINING 

In this section, analysis was guidtd by the questions How do tht 
women who held jobs at the end of the study period differ in their per* 
sonai eharacttri sties and their progrOT ejcperiences from those who refflained 
In training^ and those who droppad out? 

To attempt an answer/ enrol lee files for the Interview group at each 
site were added to the populition for whom only record data had been avail* 
iblei thus, the data in this section are based on all female participanti 
who hid been enrolled in the program from its IncepticHi through November 
1969 and who were actively connected with it at the latter date-- a popula- 
tion of 220 women in Paterson and 203 in Asbury park. This population was 
divided into three groups on the basis of their itatus in May 1970r the 
employed^ those still in the program, and thoie who had dropped out (see 
Table 10). Chi-square tests were used to identify statistically significant 
differences amng the groups in respect to the factors discussed below 
(see Table II). 

Personal Characteriitics and Welfare History 

As Table 12 Indicitasi the three graypi it each site did not differ 
greatly in the perionil characteristics e^camined. At Asbury, terminations 
tended to be a little younger than the other groups and were more inc lined 
to have very large fimities. At Paterson, the employed group was least likely 
to have one child ^d most like 1y to hive five or more. HOMtyerj dlffereneii 
mong the three groups in these chdracteristics were not statliticil ly signi* 
ficant. 



Welfare hiitory" that is^ the length of tiro on AFDC during 
the five years preceding enrol Iment— wag not a significint discriminator 
among the virioui groups in Asbury Park (see Table 13) • However^ in Pater- 
soni the differences between the three groups In regard to this characteris- 
tic were significint it the 90 percent level of probabiiityi with the 
ployed groupi iyrprisingly, having the largtst share of long-term welfare - 
recipients^ whi le the group still in training hid the largest share of those 
recently added to the welfare rolls. 
WIN Program iKpBfiwgB of th% Thf%m Qroupg ^ 

Length of Time in the Proflrm * Number ©f months In the WIN program was 
also related to program status but not in the manner expected (see Table 14) # 
A priorij one might expect that dropouts at a class would show the shortest 
stay In the programj and this, in facti proved to be the case at both sites* 
Further, one might reason that those who first found jobs as a result of a 
new program, probably required less preparatory work and^ thereforei should 
also show a relatively short stay in the program. This appeared to be the 
case in Asbury where nwre than half of the employed group had been in the 
program for one year at the most— a conjecture later iupported by other data * 
However, in Paterson, the employed group conitityted the class 
term traineesi almost three-quarters having received from 13 to 17 ron 
training (see Table 1^^). 

At both siteSf number of nranths in the program showed i itatistically 
significant re lationship with employment status and in Piterson the associa- 
tiort between length of training and succesiful job hunting appeired ejctremely 
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Strang. In Paterson, of the 102 Rtople who had spent IS months or 
longer in the WIN program, approximately one-half were employed in 
May 1970* In Asbury, of the 95 persons who had spent that mueh time 
In tha programi only 21 percent were employed* The diffarenc€| of 
coyriti largely reflect! differencei in employment opportunity-* a 
stronger demand in the Paterion labor market which made poisible place- 
mtnt of trainees who were initial ly far from **job«ready*' * Coupled with 
the information which fol lows on type of services received (andi pre- 
iumably required) by the OTployed group at each site ^ it also strongly 
iuggeits a difference bitween the two programs in their approach to their 
mutual goal • 

Counseling and Testing # At Asbury, counseling appeared to hive no 
relationship to the outcome of the program. More than half of all groups 
had received no more than one counseling seision* As a classi termina* 
tions received the least counseling (43*5 percent received none-« Visibly 
because repeated failure to answer call-in notices can serve as a cause 
for termination) but the difference was not statistical ly significant. 
Testing was a significant discriminator among groups at the 90 percent level 
of probabi lityj with the most testing being received by those still in train 
ing. 

In Pater son I counseling and teiting showed strong association with pro- 
gram itatuij both registering chi*square values vrfiich were significmt at 
the 99 percent level of probability. At this sitej as at Asbury p termina- 



t ions were the teast^caunielcU group, but in Pitarionf only 10 perions 
out of i total population of 220 ascipad coynstHtig entirely, and a van 
anong the terniinit1on$| M*,8 perctnt received four or mora coynsaling 
sesiions. 

Formil Education . At both sitesi adult baiic education shewad a 
strong asiodition with proiram status* However^ at Asbury, it appeared 
to have an invarsa relitidnship to employmint since the group holding jobs 
were the least Hkaly to have racaived it* In Paterson, on t ha other hand, 
almost half the eniployid group had at t^^ the duration 

of their attandahca was vary simi lir to that of the terminations* 

Genaral educational davalopmant (eouries leading to a high school 
equivalency certificite) was statiitical ly iignificant in diseriminating 
between groyps in both Aibury and Pitersen* Howaverj in Asbury, the record 
of the amployed group was simi lar to that of tha progr^ dropouts in raspeet 
to this aducational eompanenti in othtr words, the deviant group consisted of 
the persons sti 11 in training. In Pater son, on the other hand, terminations 
were the group that differed* At both sites, ^ nunfcar of months in the 
GEO course was a statistiMtly significant discriminator sitsng groups, but at 
both locations the behavior of the employed group and the dropouts were simi la 
both tended to stay three months or less in the course, whereas those in train 
ing tended to stay longer. 

Total time spent in formil education companents was a signifieant dis- 
criminator it both sites, but at Asbury successful Job^hunters were the least 
liNtly to enter thiie components and even thosa who did j tended to have a 
shorter stay than menders of other g At Patarsonj on the other hand, 

the employed group was tike the terminationi in its rate of entry into the 
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formal tdueational eompontRts but ttnded to stay considerably longar, 
althQugh not a$ long as those who remained In training at the end of 
the study period, 

Orientition and Work Experienee . Orientation was another variable 
associated with program itatui at both locations^ but againj at Asbury suc- 
cessful job-hunters tended not to receive it, whereas in Paterson the am- 
ptoyed and the terminations had similar patterns. 

Work ejcperience was received by too few people in Paterson to make 
possible an analysisi but in Asbury where it was frequently used, it was 
strongly related with employment status. About two- thirds of the success- 
ful Job*hunters spent some time in work experience whi It relatively few 
members of the other two groups were exposed to this component* 

Institutional Vocational Training . At both sites, institutional voca* 
tienal training was a strong discriminator among the three groups and at 
Aibury the employed were far n^re likely to have received it than the other 
two'i whereas at Paterson J the terminations were the exceptional group with 
very few receiving it. 

Job Referrals . At both sites, job referrals and the length of time which 
elapsed from enrol Infent to first job refe very strong relationship 

with program stitus* At Asbury, ilmost all of the employed group (95.5 percent) 
had received job reftrrals, whereas less than one^half of either of the other 
two groups had been referred to prospective employers. Moreover^ the employed 
group had been referred more quickly than the others, approximately 60 percent 
receiving their first Job referral within five months after enrollment. At 
Paterson, the employed group was also much more likely to have received re« 
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ferrals, but more than half of those who did so spent six months or 
longer in the program before their first referral* 

Practice at the two sitei also differad with regard to the num- 
ber of referrals^ another factor itrongly aisociated with program status 
at both locationSi At Asburyj more than 60 percent of the ^ployed groyp 
received two or more referrals while not more than ©ne*quartgr of the other 
two groups were sent out to a prospective employer more than once. At 
Pattrioni only one^third of the suecessful job^hunters reeeived more than 
one rtferral but this preportion was al so f ar greater than that experienced 
by the other two groups. 

Holding . At both iiteij more than half the terminations spent five 
months or longer in holding during their stay in the WIN progrOT> a record 
at sharp varianea with the g?cp«rience ©f the other two groups* 
Summary . 

In summary, then, the data ih this section iuggeit that it Asbury the 
successful job^hunters moved through the program rapidlyj were Jess in need 
of orientation and formal education than the other groups, ^d were routed 
quickly toward the com^nents which are clearly work^related** institutional 
training and work experience* In additioni and perhaps most important, they 
received a larger share of initial riferraU wd well over half of the 
rtpeated referrali. Although they did not differ signif icintly from the 
others in the personal characteristics examined h it seems likely 
thtt they were in elite groups recogniied as more Job^ready when they en- 
tered the progrim. 
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In Pit§rion, on the other hand, Vtie employed ffoup gave 
ftwsr indieatloni of rtqulrlng less ^©pirition. In fact, 
in many reapfcti_ thalr experience in the pro-am was our* 
lously iimllar to thtt of the dropouti. Similar proportions 
of the job-holderi and tht dropoute reoslTed orientation and 
basic fdueation and the amount of time apert in the litter 
component was eimllar* MortoTWi rather than moving through 
the program in rtcard tim§| tht tmployed group tended to stay 
with it longer thin the others * 

They dlffertd from the dropouts in ttiat they rfceived a 
much greater exposure to institutional vocitlonal training, but 
in thli regard they wert much likt thoae 'siho remained in thi 
program at the end of tiie study psriod* Tht one factor in 
which thtf dlffertd perotpttblbf from the other two groupi was 
in expoauft to reftrral and multiple referrals* This auggtsts 
that the iUQQesiful job hunter in Paters on wai much like the 
other ©nrollets at that iite*** distlngulihid chiefly by her 
ptrserveranci. 

The fact that one-third of the Paterion employed group 
appeared to And their jobs through iourcei other thin the 
WIN program or the Employment Service might indicate that 
thii group also differed in Inltiatiye from the otheri. How- 
ever | many , if not most of the placements in Paters on in the 
early days of the WIN ^ogram were made by the priTOte voaatlonal 
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schools and about hO percent of the eraployBd group at that 
site was ewollad in such schools i htnet, some caution is 
in order in interprtting "self-placement" as evidence of 
differing motivation. 

At both locations, howover, it sseira fiiriy fslMr that 
the oomponents raoit eloiely relatsd to Bmploymehw thosii 
directly conntoted with work or labor market activlty-- 
voeational trainlnf (and In Asbury, worlc txpsrience) and 
above all, wide expoaia«§ to prospietive employers throufh 
referral. 
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CHAPTER 7 

INTIRVIIW DATAi THE LIFE OF A WILFARi MOTHIR 

Informatlen froBi the interview groups was mmt to serve two pur- 
poses. In addition to tes ting hypotheses on the outesmes of WIN, it 
would help set thiprofram into its context in the life of a welfare 
iMther. 

Testing of hypotheses is diseussed in Chapter 8, The present 
chapter uses the interview dati to establish a picture of some of the 
circumstmces of life on welfare at the two study sites and to sketch 
the concerns of the respondents-- 121 WIN mothers and 82 controls, 

Frem the point of view of the actual or potentiil consumer of WIN's 
services, the interviews illustrate advantages and drawbicks of pirticl- 
pation, and suggeit the opportunities and obiticles facing administfitors 
of this program or its successor. However, it is hoped that thit informa* 
tion may alio prove yseful to those seek ing to ^rfeet techniques of evalua- 
ting manpower prograns* In eembinatlon with other studiei of programs for 
the disadvantaged, it may help identify elusive costs or benefiti corwen to 

all, which could then be systtRiatieal ly measured md weighted. 

/ ■ ■ ... 

J A, Personal Characteristics 

As detailed in Chaptiir ^, WIN and control groups at each site were iden- 
tical in tl^ following respects* loth were welfare mothers screened as eli- 
gible for WIN, both lived in the same cities, and-- central to the purpose 
of the study— both faced the same market eonditieni over the same period. 
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Their ©thar simflaritits as wtll as their diffarerices are dUcusstd 
below and somt imp 1 1 cations variation are examined, (Urging att 
WIN participanti for comparison with all controls as is done in Oiapter 
8 eHniinated differences due to location which are highlighted het-e.* 

Age , In ige, the WIN groups at each iit^ were similar to each other 
and to the larger ''non*intervieW'' population which had preceded them in 
WIN enrollment (see Table 15)i n^st women at each site were in their 20<s 
and Control groups at both sites tended to be ilightly older; never 

thelesii even among these groupSi well over half of the women were under 3 

Marital Status and Number of Dependenti . In marital status^ the WIN 
interview group at Paterson did not differ much from either the control 
group or the larger WIN population. Howeveri at Asbury both the WIN inter 
view group and the larger WIN ^pulatlort had unusually high proportions 
recorded ii married and a relatively small proportion recorded as divorced 
or separated* This difftrence appears to be a matter of legal definition 
rather than of family composition: only three WIN interview respondents 
were living in the same households as their husbands at the time of the 
initial interviewi although 29 of the group were sti 11 legal ly married. 

In Paterson, three was the medi^ nunfcer of dependenti for the inter* 
view groups as it had been for the non-interview population at both iitesi 
In the Asbury control group, three was the modal nunfcer of dapendentsi aU 
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though the group was equally divided between these with tw© or less 

and those with three or more. WIN respondents at that site had imaller 

fimilieii two-thirds having only one or two dependents* 

Education , The tenth grada represented the median level of eduea- 

tion in all interview groups as in the larger WIN enrol 1 men t at, each site. 
Ethnic Composition . Negroes repreiented about two^thirds of the WIN 

interview groups at each site and two-thirds of the Pater son control group** 
a proportion comparable to their representation in the larger WIN population 
at each site. However, the Asbury control group wag about equal ly divided 
between Negroes and non-Spanish-speaking whites/ whi le in Paterson about 
one-quarter of the control group members were Spanish-speaking whites. 

The change in the racial mix at both locations may reflect some gradual 
change occurring in the AFDC population at each locatfon over time. The 
group referred to as "the larger WIN jwpulation^' were those who enrolled in 
the pfogrim betwien its inception and May while the WIN intervi^ sample 

represented enrol lees accepted between June and November 1 969 and the control 
groups were composed of women who were waiting entry to the program at the 
latter date* 

Welfare History . The welfare histories of the varioui groups lend some 
weight to the ipeculation voiced ibove (see Table 16), At both locations, 
the early WIN enrollees had a median stay on welfare of 2k months during 
the five years preceding enrollment, Arreng the WIN interview groups at 
both sites, at least half had been AFPC reeipients for 18 nwiiths or leu, 
while in both contrpl groups half or more had received this type of aid 
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for 12 ™o„,h. or TMs «„ld ,ugs..t tt.t in ,„„son, 

proportions of n.» .„plo,,b,, ,FDC r.c(pfen^s ,r. Sp«t.h.,p.*,„^^ 

<n Asbury th. group growing ., ti« of ,h. .tudy wor. th. . .other «Wte.". . 

Somt ll.plic.tion. of Nonoouiv.l..,. ti.. „ ,„ 

,»ur. of w,N and control ,r,„p, probably i, . =ohs.,«„c. of pro,r„ ,ogi.ti„. 
C«did.t„ « both sit„ N.d to „i t for « opening. TI»refor„ ,t .ny ,i«„ 
point in .i«, those on th. waiting li„ «u,d probably tend to h.,. . .Sor- 
ter welfwe history than those already enrolled. 

the influence Oh . mployability of longer tenure on welfare is debatab^ 
Popular .peculation sugge.t. that ."habit" of dependency may b.»«e entrenched, 
on the other hand, .o™. of the interview data suggested that a p.r„na. .. well 

as « economic crisis often preceded a. Oman's entry onto the welfare roll.. 
; Ih that case, the longer interval of at least minimal financial .ecuri.y, to- 

gether with the personal counsaling received fr,«cas«„rk.r... ay provide a 
i '""I"':*''" l»'-<°ii"l'<thenh«,e., her employabllity. 

The en,ploy«nt .ffec,. Of the difference in racial W, can be e.tfmat.d 
".-.h somewhat ,or. certainty. >„ ".."y»».>f statewide data on the New Jersey 
. wm program indicated that ".9ro wo«n enrolled were .ig„ific„„y^re MK.l, 

to beco™ employed «han «r. white w.«n.33 „.nc., the „„„.ually high pro. 
portion of white w«,n in the Asbury c«,tro I group would tend to depress it. 
employment score, giving the WIN group a comparative advantage, s.cond inter. 

Views sh»«d no significant difference in the «.ploy«nt rate, of WIN and con. 
irol mothers (see Chapter 8 for discussion). 

f - - . . ■ „ ■. ■ . . . . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • ■ 

vo'ir I^^P'rin^" uccessfil. te^f;',^^^^ 2, 

ER^ found that" ■■Blacrf«51l. trainiri J™ '^S'" 

. «hft. females (.i^i;u.«. e«? .oo;.r.' '''*''^^ 
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B* Social Characteristics and Bthavior 

The Interviews yielded a great deal of detailed social and economic 
information On WIN and control mothers. Social data are discussed in this 
sectioni economic in the next* 

Families of Respandents , The median household in three of the four 
interview froups consisted of four members, Asbury WIN participants^ how^ 
ever, registered a mtdi an of three (see Table 17). There was.no statistically 
significant change in household size during the six months studied (see 
Chapter 8)* 

In most casesi other members of the respondent U household were exclu- 
iively children, and more than half of each group had some child fir children 
under six years of age. When another relative was present, it was usually 
the maternal grandmother or a younger brother or sister of the respondent. 
Husbands were more frequently numbers of the households of control groups, 
but neither control group had more than five such intact families. 

Among the youngsters, almost all of those aged six to 17 were in school 
at both locations, but a relatively large proportion of the Paterson children 
seemed to be having sdhool pr^lems-- possibly a reflection of the heavy re- 
presentation of Spanish-ipeaking resj^ndents at that location (see Table 18), 

In Paterson, about one out of five WIN participants, and one out of three 
control group memberi, had at least one child i^o was ^o or more; years older 
than the usual age for his grade level , Curiously enough, the group which ap- 
peared most aware of scholarship problems was the Asbury control group which 
showed the lowest percentage of "slow learners'^ as Judged by the standard above* 
Ten percent of this group rated at least one child **a poor student**** a view 
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a^pressed by a imalltr friction in every other group. This faetor 
ihowad stitistlcal 1y significint change over the study par1od# Con* 
trol groups is a Mhole inGreaied their estimata of poor scholarihip 
imong their childreni while WIN groups remained unchanged (see Chapter 
8 for discussion) i 

Askeds ''Have any of your children had problems in schoal?'^! about 
one^third of each Paterson group aniwered yes, a proportio'p almost twice 
as high as that reported by the Asbury mothers* In Paters|9n| fighting 
was far and away the most common behavior problemi with scholdrshlp second* 
In Asbury^ fighting was differentially less important and, aAiong WIN par^ 
ticipanti at that site^ scholarship and health were the chief sources of 
concern* 

More than 20 percent of each gruup had at ieast one child over 16 who 
was not in school , and for tw groups** the Asbury controls and the Pater- 
son WIN group*- the proportion was greater than 60 percent. Most of these 
older children were married # At least 10 percent of the control groups 
also had chi Idren under 18 who were living away from home. In most casesi 
these chi Idren were staying with other relatives. 

Chi 1d*care ArrangOTents * More than two-thirds of the women in each 
interview group had worked out a child-care arrangement while holding some 
past Job, but only five among the 203 respondents had m^aged to obtain or* 
ganiied group day care* In most caseSi relatives and non*relatives had been 
about equally used as baby sitterSi a iarvice for which responduts had paid 
fr^ $6.00 to $20,00 per week. Most of those who had made such arrangements 
in the past said they were very satisfied with the reaults* 
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Afrong WIN respondants at tht first intervi^ TOit siid that 
tht Buraau of Children's Sarvlce hid net been requi ned to mdke child* 
care arrangements for theni** ei'thar the children were too old to require 
such service or the mother had made har own arrangements. Again^ few had 
placed children in an organlied day-care program** five In Pitersonp one 
in Asbury. Most were relying on neighbors and other non-relatives and laid 
they were very satisfied with the arrangement thus far. Few knew how n^ch 
the baby*sitteri were being paidt 

Mobi 1 i ty , Asbury women appeared somewhat less mobile than Paterson 
respondents. In A^^^bury more than four out of 10 hid been born in New Jersey 
and about half had lived In their present area tince chi Idhood, In Pater* 
son only two out of 10 WIN participants and less than cne in 10 among the 
control groups had been born In this statei approximately ont^third of each 
groupi howeveri had lived in their present area since childhood. In all 
groups I the majority of the respondents had spent at least six years In their 
present area (see Table I?)* 

Among those who had come into the area from other locationsj the single 
reason most frequently given in Asbury was to visit relatives or friends; 
while in Paterson the Impetus was most frequently ecQnomic^^ the desire to 
find work* More th^i one*ha1f of the women in all groups said they liked 
their present location and^ among the minority who would move , most woyld 
merely relocitt within the statii Asbury women most frequently citing better 
employment opportunities elsewhere and Paterson womn most often mentioning 
more attractive living condltioni. 
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Housing * Within their respective areiSi howeveri raspondents had 
been quite mobile in the recent past. At the time of the first inters 
vieW; at least four out of 10 in eich group hid spent one year or less 
at their current iddress. Among both WIN and control mothersi the pro» 
portion who had moved within the last six months dropped significantly in 
the second interview*- probably because the school year coincided with the 
itudy period (see Chapter 8 for discuisien). 

In ilmost all ca$ei| the last move was voluntary*- an ittempt to ac- 
quire mdre adequate living quarters. For e^mplei In answer to another 
quest ion I one Asbury worNin said her life was better these days beciuse 
she had recently moved into a three-bedroom apartment in a public housing 
proJect« With five children, ^ed 15 to t9i she had been sleeping on a 
living room couch for the last eight years # 

Asbury respondents were less likely to live In public housing than 
were Paterson sample members (see Table 20)* Even In Pitersoni howeverj 
only one out of five of the WIN participants mi one out of four of the 
control group members lived in public housing. At both sitesi approjcl* 
fnitely half of the reipondents lived in apartmentsj the other half in 
houses which were usual 1y also multi.^fami 1y dwellings^ 

Home ownership was almost non^eiclitent in Paterson where only tm 
respondentsi both members of the control groypi were qimeri. In Aibury 
about IS ^rcent of the WIN group and about 1 3 percent of the control 
group owned the houses they occupied. None of the wners had comptetely 
pild for their housesi and mortgage payments ranged from $80 to $180 per month 
with pay mints most frequently fal ling bitween $1^1 and $160. 
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Rents wera somewhat higher in Asbury with appra^imittly half of 
both the WIN and contra 1 groups paying more than $100 per month. In 
Paterson^ well over half paid less than that imount. 

Less than 15 percent of any group irtd living quarters and 
penses with anothtr adult, and in theie eases the other individual was 
usyally the respondent's mother « 

About six out of 10 respondents at both sites said their houiing 
units consisted of five or fewer rooms with two or less bedrooms. The 
Asbury WIN group appeared most di ssatisfied with its housing conditions. 
In this groupi less thin one-hilf of the respondtnts said that their pre- 
sent housing was in good condition. In ill other groups, the majority 
rated thtif housing as goodf and in the Pater ton controi groupi that pro- 
portion rase to 80 percent^ 

Among those who had housing problems i the need for repair and paint 
caused the greatest number of complaints. About one out of 10 WIN parti- 
cipants at both iitii also complained ^ut rodents or vermin^ a few re- 
lating harrowing incidents^ One wom^in, the 28-year old mother of three 
youngsters under 11^ said roiches had invaded her refrigerator and the con* 
I tan t fear of finding th«n in food was driving her to di^tractioni 

When I hear my five-year -old open the refrigeratorj 
I drop whatever l*m doing and race to the kitchen. 
I have to check his milk before he drinks it. 

At least one in 10 said their living quarters were poorly heated during the 

winter andj in the Paterion control group, the proportion rose to 20 percent. 
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HQusihQld Goods * One mtasure ©f the level of living which csn be 
axpegted to show changes over timi is the ownership of household goods. 
In order to provide some baseline data on this icortj reipondents were 
asked whethir they had certain common household ippHances, whether the 
article was in working order, whether they had ever had one if they did 
not at presenti Mid whether they were currently making paymer^ti on it. 
The list included a number of relatively expensive appHancesi a washing 
machinei dryer^ refrigerator, sewing machinej and television set| and 
several small appliances*- a radiO| electric ironj record player, mixer, 
hair dryer. 

For each ipecific itemj ownership was fairly constant mong all groups 
at the first interview. AmDng the heavier appHanceSi teievision setsen- 
Joyed the most wide-ipread ownirihip with more than 90 percent of each 
group possesiing one-- In fact, the only good more widely held was the 
electric iron. At Table 21 indicates, more than toifo-thirds of the respon- 
dents in all groups had television sets, electric irons, refrigerators and 
record players. About 30 to kO percent in each group had washing machines, 
sewing michines and electric mixers. Twenty to 30 percent owned hair dryers. 
Clothes dryers were the least common item. Ownership of ^o appliances, 
radios and record players, increased significantly for the WIN mothers during 
the study period (see Chapter 8) , ( 

For most items, between five and 10 percent of those who had the appliance 
said ii was not in working order. For item after item, the Paterson WIN group 
and the Asbury Park control containtd the highest proportion of persons saying 
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that they had ©nca owned a specific item but no longer did. Arrong goods 

on which payments were being madaj television sets exceeded all others 

with 19 respondents in debt on this score. Refrigerators and record players 

ranked second with 10 respondenti paying on each, and waihing machinei were 

third with nine persons making payments. However, 70 percent or more of the 

respondenti in all groupi were making no payrants. Among those who were 

purchasing an appliance on credit almost all were buying only onm^ with 

payments generally ranging from $11 to $30 per n^nthf 

and Telephones . In addition to representing conveniences which 

verge upon being necesiitiesi an iutomobile and a telephone can be an aid 

in sacuring and keeping a job. Two-thirds or more of all groups said they 

had telephones in their homes at the initial interviews. At both sites the 

proportion was higher among WIN parti ci pants*- probably refiecting the fact 

that most were already receiving WIN incentive payments and training allowanc 

Moreover, the proportion increased significantly dyfing the study period 

{see Chapter 8), , 

Conversely^ car Mnership was somewhat higher among control groyps, 

and did not change significintly during the study. The control mthers* 
niort recent entry onto the welfare rolls My account for the fact that more 
of them posieiised this coniumer durabtt. At the sane time^ thit large initial 
outlay required would privet its beinf i first purchase for most WIN enrol le 

At iny ratty in Patersoni where public transportation was fairly good , 
less than 15 percent of either group owned cars aid less thin 10 percent had 
them in working order • In Aiburyf where a car was a much more important ele- 
ment in mployabi lity, about one«<third of the control group and one-fourth 
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of the WIN particlpanti w%r% owners. However, only 25 perctnt and 18 
percafit, respectivalyi had c«irs in working eondition at the firit interview* 

ttealth Cara , In Nm^ Jeriayi most mgdical care for rtcipitnts of 
AFDC is free ind there was evidence that this strvlce was important in the 
lives of the welfare ntothefs. In all groups^ more than 90 percent of the 
respondents said thty could gat to a doctor , or hoipital or elinic for 
themselves and their children when neeasiary ''most of the time", 

Moreoverj this service was heavily utilized. Less than 20 percant 
in any group said they had not taken one of their children to a doctor 
during the last year (see Table 22)* And more than one« fourth of the 
Asbury groups and almost half of both Pattrion groups had made more thin 
six visits* In general I the groups had sought only stightly less medical 
ittantion for thmselvtSf with lets than one-fourth In any group not having 
visittd a doctor during the last year on her own behalfj and more than ona« 
third of every group except the Paterson controls making more than six viiitsi> 

Dtntal carei howtveri was Much less widespread and less ffequently utIHzed 
by ill groupet Only ibout one^thlrd of the womn In ead) group said they had 
managed to get the children to a dentist regularly andy except for the Pater* 
son WIN mambtrsf more than ont*th1rd of each group had not taken any of their 
children to a dentist within the last year. 

For the Asbury WIN group^ the staidard of dental care for themselves 
ivis ibout tht same as for their chi Idreni for all othir groupSf It was qui tt 
a bit worse* No mre than onu in five In Paterson sw a dentist regularly 
on her own account aid mora than one«ha1f of each control group had not visited 
a dentist within the last year. 
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Atttntion to children's eyeiight-- vision tests and gUises** was 
SDmewhat more frequent imong tha WIN groups thin ationg the cantrol groups. 
However, attention to their own sight probtems was viry mafkedly mora fre- 
quent among WIN partieipintSi probably becayse the physical escOTlnation 
which preceded their entry into the program included a vision test and cor- 
rection of any dtfects* 

The majority of respondents In each group said that welfare had paid 
the total cost of their hialth cart during the last year. However^ about 
one-third of the Paterson respondents and about one-fourth of those in 
Aibury had paid some midieal expenses during that period* In most casts, 
th^ Qut-of^pocket expense cmm to a total of $35 or less, but in the Asbury 
control group ipproximately one out of five said they had spent more than 
$85, Occasionilly these expenses occurred before the person had entered 
the welfare rollsj but several reipendents cited costs which were not covered 
by wetfaret laboratory tests in one case, the cost of a consulting medical 
opinion in anotheri treatment of an allergy which requirtd frequent visits 
in a third* 

Although the quantity of health care received by the respondents is 
impressive, there were several complaints about its quality, Paterson re- 
spondents particularly said it was hard to find doctors and, tspecially, 
«*^ntisti who would accept welfare patients, since many refused to undertake 
the paperwork necesiiry for payment* Other res^ndents told interviewers 
that we If art Muld pay the cost of only one pair of glasses a year, and if 
^ child broke his glasses before the year was out, replacwnent could create 
a budgetary crisis for the family. One Pater^m woman was also veh«i«ntly 
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bitter about the attitude of heilth care profeisionali toward relief 



recipients* After supporting her two sons through 14 years Hork as 



a doMstIc with a single family^ she had been forced Qnta the welfare 



rolli by lllnass. She saids 



On relief J sick people are treated like teit tubes 
Of animals by doctors and drygfisti* . • In fact, 
not as well as animals* 



Social Activity . Initially, more than 60 F^rcent of the Asbury 
women were menders of some club or organlzitioni whereai in Patarson 
lest thtfi hilf of either panel belonged to any formal group. At both 
tocationSf WIN participanti tended to be more active than the control 
groups. In all groupSi church merabership was the most common activity 
with PTA membership second^ and membarship in a social or ipecial interest 
organliation third (see Table 23). 

During the study period which included the winter monthsj both WIN 
and control methers cut back on these activitiesi but the decrease was 
statistically significant only for the cohtrols, 
C. Eeonomie Characteristics and Behavior 

Work History * At the time of the first interview, recent work expiirience 
in ail groyps was relatively spirse although less than one in 12 had never 
WQrked»3'^ In each group at least three-quarters of the women who had been 
employed had been factory operatives or iervict workers, including domestics, 
in the last Job (see Table 2^)* For both interview groups in Patersoni manu- 



■A few women In each group were employed at the tiw of the first intervi^-. 
a total of seven in Asbury including two members of the control group, and 
three in Patersoni also including two controlsi For al I but four, the Jobs^ 
offered only part-time employment* 




factcirinp was the major employing industry with service second. In Asbury, 
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the service industry had employed the largest group among the WIN trainets, 
while manufacturing and service industrici employed equal proportiqni of the 
control group. At both sites more than one*half of the reipondents had held 
their last job no longer than one year* For more than 10 percent of the 
women at all locations in all groups^ it had been a partstime job and for 
more than IS percgnt it offered only seasonal employment. 

About ona^third of the women in each group at each site hid earnad no 
more than the present state minimum wage ($1.50 per hour) in the last Job* 
Paterson womenj on the whole, had better past tarnings than Asbury women. 
Among those for whom wage information was available^ rare than two-thirds 
of the Asbury women had earned no more than $1#70 per hour in the last job, 
whereas about 40 percent of Paterson WIN participants and almost one-half 
of the control group had done better th^ that. Perhaps because of this dis- 
crepancyj most Paterion women who had worked considered their last job a 
good job, whereas most Asbury women rated it fair or poor. 

Asbury WIN participants were most likely to have found the last job 
through idvertisemtntii whifeas in the other three groupi, the largest pro- 
portion used the method which usually rates most popular in studies of job 
Mirket behavior*- word-of*mouth information from friends ^d relatives* By 
thi end of the study period, both groups said they intended to rely more 
heavily on tht Iraployment Service in seeking future jobsi but the change 
was significant only for the WIN mothers (see Chapter 8), 

job Hopes t Asked d>out the type of job they would like to get next, 
WIN participants indicated their desire for change in the first interview 
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whila cohtfol respondents tended to citt the same occupatiqn as the list 
job (see Table 25)^ Both groups malntiin^d this difference throughout the 
stud^ periodt Asbyry WIN participanti rankad clerical Jobs as their first 
preference with iervice oecupations second, and operative jobs third*^ All 
other groups placed operative Jobs first and service oecupations secofid, 

Paterson women had eic^ctationi of higher pay rates* More than half 
of the Paterson women who answered the questioni ''What pay would you con- 
sider?" cited hourly rates of $1#91 ©f" better ^ whereas more than half of the 
Aibury women in both Interview groups said that they would take 1eis# All 
groups shiftid their pay expectations upward during the study period (see 
Chapter 6) . 

WIN participants at both locations were less likely to say that they 
would accept the %mtm or lower pay than in their last job. The majority 
in each group at both locations felt that jobi of the type they wanted were 
currently available-- an opinion which did not change during the study period. 

In discussing other characteristici of tfm Jobs they wanted^ most women 
in all groups rated Job security iboye high pay ^ and Pattrsan w^nen also rated 
steadiness of employment above interestihg work^ while Asbury women were about 
evenly divided on this factor • Host women in the two trainee groups as well 
as most women in the Asbury control group said that they Muld prefer a job 
with some variety of activity to one wirilch was the same every dayi the Patera 
son control group was about evanty divided on this issue* 

Previous Training, Some women In each fjroup (27*9 twrfwt in the 
largest case, the Asbury WIN grsupj 13»3 percent awnf F^W-^*n WHi parti- 
cipanti) had been enrolled in previous triining programsj m%* ^ommnly a 
program run by the wel firebird or the local commynity action agency, which 
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hid lasted iix months or less and ended shortly before thtir WIN enroll- 
ment. These programs had usually piid a training allowance^ but appirent* 
ly did not comTOnly provide child care. Among the women who had reeaived 
such prior triining, most had bean coached in clerical and sub^professionil 
skills* Five to 10 percent in each group had obtained jobs (since lost) as 
a result* 
income 

At both sites^ the initial distribution of incOTO was similar for 
the two WIN groups and higher than the control groups^ distribytion (see 
Table 26). In both Asbury and Patersoh, 60 percent of the WIN groups had a 
total monthly income of $350 or less, whi le at both sites 60 percent of the 
control group had incomes below $300* Incomt did not change significantly 
for either WIN or control mothers during the study period (see Chapter 8). 

The higher position of the WIN participants reflected the WIN incentive 
payments and training allowanc^i which almost all were receiving at the time 
of the first intervieWt Only three out of 10 WIN participants at each site 
(new enrol leas who had not yet been assigned to a component) said that last 
months income came entirely from welfarei whereas, approximately seven out 
of 10 of the control group mtmbers at each site had beea tetilly supported 
by welfare during the past month. However, eight out of 10 of all groups 
said thit mora than half ©f last month* s income had come from welfare/ This 
also did not ch^ge during the study period. 

In Asbury, welfare grants for almost 60 percent of the WIN sOTpIe ranged 
from $201 to $300 per month. Among control group membars at that si te^ more 
than half had grants between $201 and $350-» the sami proportion and range 
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shown by the Paterson WIN group. Paterson control groups mmberi howtveri 
tended to receive smaller grants^ about 60 ptrcent had grants ranging be* 
tween and $300 per month* In^Qma from welfare did not ch^ge signifi^ \ 
cantly for either WIN or control mothers durlrig the study period (see Chapter 
8). 

A few persons, but not more then 15 pereent in any interview* groups had 

received som income from their own earningi in the month preceding the first 

intervim^, but for not more than five percent af any sample had it amounted 

to more than half of their total income for that month. Income from earnings 

rose significantly for WIN mothers during the study (see Chapter 8). 

f About 20 percent of the control group mendbers and more than half of the 

WIN participants at each site also received some income from other sourcesii^^ 

training allowances, support piyments for children^ gifts, and earnings of 

other family membirs during the past month, amounts which in most cases totalled 

less than $100* Not more than seven individuals in any group, however, re* 

ceived as much as half of the past month" s income from iuch sources at the 

first interviewi by the second intervi^, the maximum figure had dropped to 

four • 
Expenses 

For mst respondenti, food constituted their biggest single exf^nse 
and unlike more affliwnt groups, the welfare mothers in general, knew to 
the penny how much they had spent on food during the past week« Excluding 
the few who could offer no Information, the median expenditure for both 
Paterson groyps aid the Asbury control group was $26 to $30 for the week pie* 
ceding the first interview (see Table 27) « The Asbury WIN group maiaged on 

ERIC 
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a bit Itss, with a mtdin of $21 to $25. HswiViri at least 30 pirctnt 
of iach group had a food bill of $35 or more and In the Patarson eontrol 
group this pfoportion rose to kO peretnt. 

In gintrftlj difftrsnces in food exprndlturts within groups rtfleeted 
diff^rencts in th© numbtr and age of children. However, %Qm of the dif- 
ference between groups has to be credited to differenMi in the uti Illa- 
tion of food stamps. More than half of the Asbury WIN participants had 
used food itamps in the week preceding the first interview, a proportion 
twice as large as that in any other group. And in patersonj diffirtncis 
in the age of ehildreni the number of children, aid the prtsence of teen* 
ageri could not account for differencai in food Mpenditurei between WIN 
and control groups* The signifieant factor for the Paterion control group 
appeared to be the very low proportion (14*3 percent) who utilized food 
stamps. This undar-uti lization of stafflps by control mothers persisted 
throughout the study period. 

In addition to food and rent, which were their two biggest expendi- 
turesi about two- thirds of the Asbury women and about ona^half of the 
Paterson women also had to pay separataly for gas and electricity. Among 
those who knew the imount of the last monthly bill at the first interview, 
the median cost was $10 to $15 per riK^nth for both Asbury groups and the 
Paterson control groupi the Paterson WIN group had a median of $5 to $10 
per ronth. Heating costs were an additional expense for more than one- 
third of al I groups* 

Among those who had to make separate payments for utilities^ the media 
cost of all utilities for both control groups was $21 to $30 in the n^nth 
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prtcading the IntervUw, Asbury WIN participinti had the heavieit 
utility bills-*- a madian of $31 to $40 in the last monthi and Piter- 
son WIN partlei pants the Hghteit^* a mdian of $11 to $20. Since few 
moved during the studyi these costs did not ch^ge. 

Clothing Expendi tures . More than 80 percent in all groups said 
that they had purchased some elothing for tN children in the three 
months which preceded the first intervlewi a period which included 
Aygustj September I and October; months when parents of school diildren 
must replenish their wardrobes (lee Table 28). In Paterson» the median 
ejcp^ndi ture for both groups was $81 to $90| In Asburyj It was considerably 
less? $61 - $70 for the WIN participants and $51 - $60 for the control 
group. 

During the same periodi more than half the Paterson women and about 
twu»thirds of the Asbury WIN partieipanti had bought some clothing for 
themselves* In the Asbury control groupi however n seven out of ten said 
that they had bought nothing. Arong those who did make clothing purchesesf 
most in the two control groups and the Asbury WIN group had spent $30 or 
less* In the Paterson WIN group, however j the majority had spent more 
than $40. 

In the three months preceding the second Intarvlewi both WIN and con* 
trol mothers iharply decreased clothing t^pendi tureSi probably reflecting 
seasonal variation. However^ a signiflciiitly larger proportion of WIN 
motheri made pyrdiaiei (see Chapter 8)t 
Other ixptndi tuFti 

More than two^thirds of the women in all groups said they had been 
unable to buy any household goodie- furniture or linens within the three 
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months practding the firit Inttrvitw, Among the few who did ilmost 
all spent less than $4Q« 

Hare than aeven out Qf 10 in all graups said thay had s^nt no 
money at ill during tht last month on minor lyxurits*- movies, restau- 
rant mtaUj or tsccursions. Among tht fm i^o had| WIN participants tended 
to spend a little more on this type of reereation than control memberii 
1 maximum of $7 in Asbury is oppOi^i to $5 or lesi for the €ontro1 group, 
and in Paterson^ a maximum of $11 as opposed to $5 or less for the control 
group* Neither household nor recrtatlon expenditures changed significantly 
during the study (set Chapter 8}# 
Aspirations and Estimate of Progress 

As the preceding sections iuggestj despite New Jersey's relative 
generoiity In the level of welfare grantii all rgipondents were e^perienc^ 
ing a very low level of living at the time of both interviews. Additlunil 
testimony on thii point cm% whan they were askedi "What do you cQiislder 
your family's biggest need right now?*' In other words, if you could get 
your hinds on $100 right noW| whtt need would you take care of first? 

The initial interviews were conducted early in winter, and in all 
samplesi the largest group named clothing*- particularly warm clothing for 
the chi Idr^in-- is their most pressing need (see Table 29) • One Paterson 
WIN pairticipant raising four boysi aged 12 to 18| summiriEed the answers 
of mMyi 

I*d buy shoesi boots^f pints and luiderwear for the 
toys. Anything left would go for bus fare and milk 
money* 

Among the WIN groupSi household equipment ranked secondi while with both 

control groups t food was the second most frequently mentioned need* As 
One Asbury mother of five put iti 
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First, I-d get^nough food, for onci-- 
especially fruit and mait. • • 

Neither group changed its priorities lignif icantly during the study period 

(see Chapter 8) . 

Rsspondents were diked to judge their preiant situation igain&t their 
immediate past and future in two ways. Firsti they were asked: ^^Speaking 
of ineame alone^ would you say that you were better off list month than you 
were a year age at this time?'' 

Among WIN participants at both iites at the first interview^ the lar^ 
gest proportion ft It that they wart better off at present (^^i3 percent in 
.Aibyryj 58*3 percent In Patarson), Control groups at both sites had a more 
pessimistic estimite of their present income statusi in Asbury, 40 percent 
said they were worse off, and in Piterson, 38 percent said their poiition 
was the same as a year ago* Neither WIH or control mothers changed this 
estimate significantly during the study • 

Looking i^to the future, the largeit ptrcentage in all groups said 
initially that they expected to be better off financially a year hence* At 
the second interview, WIN mothers registered a curious and statistically 
significant change* A larger proportion said they ejcpected their income 
wouid remain ynchinged during the nei^t yaar-^ a change which perhaps rm^ 
fleeted their growing realization of the tength of the training procesi 
(see Chapter 8)* 

The second estimate of present position provided by the interviews 
took account of factors other than income and employed a more complicated 
technique-- the Self-Anchoring Striving Scale developed by Hadley Cantri I 
for crosi»cu1turil identi ficition of human concerns and measurement of pro«- 
gresi toward aspi rations. 

See Cantril'i The Pattern of Human Concerns j Rutgers University Press, 
New Brunswick I N.J,, 1965. 
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Respondtnts were asked to describe what thay would consider the 
worst possible Ufa and than to visualize and describe the best Risible 
life. After this 3^ they were shown a ladder with steps numbered from lera 
to ten-** zero repriienting their personal version ef the very worst that could 
befall them, and ten, their v1^ of the good lifg. They were asked where they 
stood at present between thase esctremesj and where they rmked two years ago^ 
The average laddir ratings which resulted from the first intervi^ were the 
fol I owing I 

Asbury Park Paterson 
W_IN Control WIN Control 

Lifenowii U,k7 4,32 4.13 4.35 

Life two years agoi 3,27 4,57 3.20 4.21 

As the figures indicat^j all groups took about the iamt view of their 
prectnt life. WIN groups, howaverp tended to feel that the present repre* 
lented substantial improvement over the pasti while among the controlsi life 
looked much the same as it had two yeari ago. 

Among respondents who felt batter off at preient, the reasons most fre- 
quently given by WIN partieipanti were economic progress and f^rsonal achieve- 
ment. As one woman explained its 

I havi more money and more knowledge now* • » 
I 'm advineing. 

Control group respondents at Asbury gave the same reasons in the s^ne sequence. 

At Paterson^ control group menAseri who felt better off wer^ more likely to 

point to the resolution of family problems first, and ecoiiomic progress second* 

One mother of four who hid been married to an alcoholic saidi 

Two years ago I was full of fear and bewilderment. 
Now our lives are quiet** no more beatings-^ and I 
know how much money we Ml have each week. 
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WIN parti el pants who fett worse off at present cited economic setbacks 
and fiinlly problems as the cayse, Agiin, Asbury control respondants 
mentioned the same reasoni in the same sequence, while Paterson control 
rtipondants pointed to family problems first and economic setbankt second* 

In describing the ingreditnti of the bait poiiibli life, both WIN 
groups appeared mora economical ly^orianted than the control groups but the 
difference was particularly perceptibla in Paterson (see Table 30)* Two* 
thirds or more of each group mentioned some personal economic concerns but 
in Paterson^ 80 percent of the WIN participinti brought up iconomic matters 
compared with 64 percent of the Gontrolsj whereas^ in Asbury the difference 
between WIN participants and control group memberi was relatively small. 
Aipirationi regarding Jobs or work also were part of the "the best passible 
life*' for more than half of the Paterson WIN respondents but for less th^ 
one*quarter of any other group. For alt groupsi howeverj personal economic 
concerns ranked first| family concerns second. Only one person among the 
two hundred interviewed mentioned social concerns*^ in this casej interna-^ 
tional peace. 

Among the personal economic hopes figuring in respondents^ visions of 
the good lifei improved housing was the topic miintioned most frequently^, 
either owning a home or living in a better house or apartment. A generally 
fmprovid stindard of living (more moneys no debts) was the second m^t fre- 
quent topic for both WIN groups while both control groups pNsed higher em- 
phasis on car ownership. 

Aspirations regarding steady work or congenial work were voiced more 
frequently by the WIN participanti at both sites than by the control groupSi 
but in Piterson the emphasis wis put on congenial work. 
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In expressing non^aconomic hopes for themselves, WIN groups 
were itrikingly likely to n^ntion furthering their own educition* 
The Pater son control group hoptd merely for good health and the As- 
bury control group had diversified aspirations (to have friends, be 
free of problemsi etc*)* 

In the primacy given to economic and family hopei in their visions 
of the best possible life, simpla members followed the national American 
pattern of concerns reported by Cantril, but in iomewiiat eicaggerated fashion 
The proportions fncntioning personal economic hopes were, for most interview 
groyps, higher than those found in Cantril's study for all fimale Americans 
and for lower^incpme Americans, and come closest t© being matched by his 
young and nonvrfiite respondents (see Table 31), The proportions citing 
fiftiily hopes were also higher in general than those found in CantriPs 
cross^seetion of women and far exceeded those of lawer^income groupi and 
nonwhite respandentsi most closely approximating thoie found by him in the 
younger age groups* In job and work concerns^ the WIN interview sOTples 
for this study exceeded any comparable group analyied by Cantril and came 
closest to matching the young. Among personal concerns, the samples* em* 
phasis on housing coincided with the major personal economic hope reported 
by CantriPs Negro respondents. 

The fact that respondents for this study were already in a job training 
progrim or knew that they would shortly be entering one probably accounts 
for the extreme emphasii given to personal economic concerns aid job and work 
concerns. Their age concentration (in the 20»s and SOU) and the fact that 
almpit all were female heads of fpnilies probably account for the strong 
family emphasis. The abserice of social *id F^litical concerns was not charac 
teristic of any American group in CantriPi study but appeared in the lower 
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iocio-tcenomic groups In laveral of the ynder-dav^ loped countrits he 
surveyed* This was intarpreted by him to mean that conctrn for pthers 
is a luxury which only the affluent can afford, an interpretation which 
seems equally applicible ht^re* 

The fears of the Interview groups were examined by £.<ik{ng them to 
tnviiion the worst posiible life. It is appirent from their answers that 
their hopes for eeonemic improvement and family betterment were strongly 
diluted by fears of reverses or no change in these areas (see Table 32)* 
In #11 groups except the Patarson control group, TOre than half the res^ 
pondants expressed at least one fear regarding their personil economic 
futurii and among the WIN groups large proportioni expressed this worry 
ai a fear of the '^status quo>'^» a worry that their future would be the 
sOTt as their present. Among the Paterion WIN groupj this fear was par- 
ticularly strong^ bein-^ expressed by more than ©ne*third of its merfbers. 
In both control groups, althoygh a iiieable segment was afraid of lack 
of change, the majpr concern was a fear of slipping backward. In Asburyi 
WIN respondents worried most about hiving no plica to liye. 

Fears of possible future ailments were a major cause of concern for 
both Asbury groyps and the Paterson control group while the Paterson WIN 
group had more diversified worries in regard to themselvei. In expressing 
fears for their family's futurtj health concerns (often the fear that 
their children would become drug addicti) was again the major worry with 
the Asbury groupii while Paterson WIN respondents were more vaguely worried 
about their possible future inibility to take care of their family, and 
Paterson control respondents feared family strife or unhapplneis in the 
future. Worries eonctrnid with efnployment or jobs were more common again 
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in the WIN groupi than in the control groups and particularly among 
PattPion WIN participanti. 

In the fears they expresiedj three of the sOTpIes again followed 
the general pattern for all Americans discerned by Cantri] by placing 
personal economic worries first, other self-related fears second, and 
family worries third (set again Table 31). Only the Paterson control 
group deviated by ranking family worries second. Howtveri again the 
itudy sample reiponded In ejcaggerated fashion. In all groups, the ptr*^ 
centage ixpreising family fears was far higher than that found In Cantri Ps 
comparable groyps, and In the Paterson control group, hopes and fears for 
the fanily were equal in weight* Moreover, the fear that the futura may 
hold no chinge-- a worry particularly widespread among Paterson WIN par- 
ticipants** was apparently abiient among Cantri Ps American respondents. 

Freely intefpreting this data, one might say that the hopes engendered 
by the WIN program were desperate hopes* For a large proportion of the 
women, a continuation of their present life appeared intolerable. And yet, 
the path to possible gain was haunted by doubt of their ovfli physical and 
economic abilitiesi and by fear of family disaster* 

One young black womah in Paterson, mother of two preschool ehlldren, 
painted a picture much like that outlined above. The best possible life^ 
she said, would bei 

To finish school and maybe college, • , get a good 
job and be able to take care of my children. , . 
make them feel they're not ashawd* - # make them 
feel they belong. 

And the worst Hfes 
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If I finishtd and then didn*t get a jab that 
paid and that I liked. • . to ba still on ^tU 
fare after ai 1 that . 

As riDted earlieff WIN mothers had been in the program from one to 
five months at the time of the first intervievi. Therefore, as the In* 
tefpratation above implleSi this interview undoubtedly rtgl^tered ssme 
effects of the program upon their expectations. Their differentially 
intenit concentration upon employnient as the route to a batter life 
could reasonably be conitrued as evidence of WIN! effect on nidtivition 
Lo work* If this could be verified through specific study using additional 
tests and other litesi it would rank as an Ifflportant achievement for the 
program. Further study appeari warranted. 

The six-month period used in this study proved too short to register 
the ultimate impact of the progrm since most participants were still in 
training at the second interview, Hencey the maning of the results of 
the Cantril measurments in the latter interview was considered questionable 
and they are not reported here* 
E. Advantages and Disadvantafles of Working 

Midway in the first intervimi interviewers saidi ■>^orking-* instead 
of being on welfare--^ has some advantages and some diiadvantagesi Whit would 
you say are the main advantages of working? What are the disadvantages?'' 

Speaking of the advantages of working^ all groups cited independence and 
a better income as the chief benefits and large nymbers in each group added that 
a weekly or a semi-monthly paycheck makes for easier budgf^ting than a monthly 
welfare grant (see Table 33} • One Paterson v^man iuimtd up the reasons given 
by many I 
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Whtn you're getting a paychtck every week you 
don't have to budget f,o closely so the money 
win last to the end of the msnth. And you can 
earn mrm than you can get from welfare* Sut 
the best thing is that you don*t have to depend 
on anyone else* 

The psychological value of independence was mentioned by several. 
An Asbury WIN participant saids 

When you have a Job ^ you know you're not Hvinf 
off someone else's hard work. Do it yourself 
and youMl feel good. 

Another mother of two teen«^ers saids 

You have the pride and respect of your children « 

However^ the idea of working appeared to be more enthusiastically 

welcomed by the Pater son women than by the Asbury respondents. Asked about 

the disadvantages of working^ more than kO percent of the women in the two 

Paterson groups replied that there were none, and another 20 percent cited 

child-care problems. In Asbury^ WIN participants named child-care problems 

as the largest single disadvantage, with "no disadvantage** ranking second, 

and separation from children third. Control group mefrters at this site 

placed separation from children first, '"no disadvantage'' second. One Asbury 

mother expressed the qualms of manyi 

Being away from the children will be hard* 
Supposin* they got sick. , ,7 Trying to 
be a bread-winner and a ful I time mother is 
very difficuiti 

A Paterson control group member expressed a very realistic view of some of 
the hazards of working: 

It would be terrible to get a Job without 
good benefits^ and then have nothing to fall 
back on. And it will be hard to get used to 
paying medical bills. 
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Summary 

This chapter diicuss^d detailed personal^ social ind economic 
characteriiti cs of the WIN and control rnQthari at tach site. It 
ended with a comparison of their views on their economic progrtiii 
their future I and the advantiges and drawbacks of working. 

Control groups hid a shorter welfare history than WIN groups, 
probably reflecting the rite of entry into WIN and the duration of 
training* In Asbury, the control group also contained a higher pro* 
portion of \^hite women^^^ a factor which would tend to give the WIN group 
an employnient advantagei accofding to state figurei. On the ather hand, 
control gfoup merflbers at that iite were more likely to have automobllesi 
to some eictent an offsetting advantaget 

WIN and control mthers had iimilar work histories. WIN partici' 
pantSj however, had a higher level of income due to the progriin's incen* 
tive paymenti and training illowances* 

WIN groups tended to feel they were making progress toward personal 
goalij control groups in general felt they were marking time and in dwger 
of sUpping backward. With WIN participintii work*related topics rated 
unusually high among both hopes and fears for the future, suggesting that 
the orogfaffl may be having an important effect upon motivation to work* The 
latter point warrants further investigation. 

All groups considered indej^ndence and better incon« the chief benefits 
of working. Both Paterson groups, however, were more likely than the Asbury 
women to see no disadvantages to employment* 
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CHAPTER 8 
INTERVIEW DATAi TESTING HYPOTHESES 

Initially tht Inttrviiwi with WIN snd control mothers were meant 
to ttst hypotheses related to empleymtnt and earningsj ai well as atti- 
tudlnal and behavioral differences linked with the WIN Program, as ex^ 
plained In Chapter 4. 

It was reasoned thatj at each site, during the slx^month research 
pariodi the two groups of women— both welfare mothers i both living In 
the sime cities I both screened as eligible for WIN^- would face the same 
changing market conditions and other unpredictable forces which might 
strongly affect their ibility or desire to get Jobi. One groupi the WIN 
enrollees^ would complete a program of services and training specifically 
designed to move them into good Jdbs| the other wayld not, 

Hencei It was hypothesized^ by the end of the study perlodf WIN mothers 
should show higher employment and pay rates than control mothers. And 
whether actually employed or not, WIN mothers should show differences In 
attityde and behavior which might reasonably be associated with WIN^s pur^ 
pose» Improving participants* economic and social functlonlngi 

Contrary to expectitlonsi however p the training process proved to take 
much longer than six months. Although the WIN motheri hid been enrolled In 
the program from one to five mnths at the first intarviewi the majority 
at both sites were still in trilning at the end of the study period^^ an 
experience which the anilysis of files demonitrated was typfcali rather than 
usual. Under these circumitanceii it was Impossible to consider that the 
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effiployment and pay figures reiulting from the inttryiews wire indiea- 
tiva of WIN'S irapact. The intention of tgsting hy^thises gonctrning 
thaie factops had to be abindontd, althgugh the dati rasulting are rt* 
poPttd in this chipter for the light cas^ upon the opportunity easts of 
training-*- the earnings foregone by traihiei. 

The hypothtits concerning behavioral and attitudinal differences be- 
twien trainees and controls did receive some support from the interviews 
and these findingi are also reported in this chapter. 
A* Employment Outcome 

Not more thin 17 percent of the WIN respondents at either site were 
employed at the time of the second interview* Aj^yt JO percent in Paterson 
and 15 percent in A$bury had been terminatedi the rest*- more than half of 
the respondents at each lite-^ were itil) in training. 

Durfng the liic-month period under study^ the WIN projects had to battle 
the current of the nation's economy. By the spring of l970| both labor 
markets under study were feeling the crunch of rising unemploymint rates^ 
However, cyclical and ieasonal fluctations were one of the factors the con- 
trol groups were designed to offset. Therefore, the deepening recession 
can be assumed to have affected WIN and control respondenti equally. 

In their Job market successj WIN mothers did not differ iignificantly 
from control mothers during the siii-month period. Areng the 118 WIN par* 
ticipants located for second interviews, I9 (16.1 percent) were employed. 
Among the 76 controls, 8 (lO.S percent) were working* A test of the dif* 
ference between these proportions yielded the following 95 percent confidence 
interval! -.036<Pi- P2<il36* Therefore, the hypothesis p| - pg was ac- 
cepted it the B percent levei of significance# indicating no significant dif* 
ference ♦ 
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In view of the usual length of the training prociiSj this re- 
sytt cannot be considered the measure of WIH's ultimate employment 
impict* It doesj however j have some interesting implicationi in re>- 
gird to the opportunity eosti of triining« 

First, despite the length of triining, WIN ippirently does not keep 
out of the libor mirket for a prolonged period welfare mothers who would 
otherwise be working* The proportion employed at the end of si^ rr^nths 
was approMiniately the samti whether or not uliey had enrolled in WIN» 

Conversely, without tpeeial assiitancts a larger nun^er of welfare mothers 
seek and find Jobs than one might ekpect and at pay levels not much different 
from those of the triiried mothers* Data on the two sites may be of Interest 
in this r^pect (see Table Jk) ^ 

At first glance^ the finding of no difference between the Job market 
success of WIN and control groups appeared 11 mi ted to Asbury Park where 
16*7 percent of the WIN participanti and IJ-S percent of the control group 
were employed at the end of the six«month period* In Paterson, the WIN par- 
ticipants' record, while no better*-^- ind| In fact, slightly worse-- than 
that of the Asbury people, was at least twice as high as the pro^rtion of 
control group members who found JobSi Looking behind the overall figuresi 
however, it was apparent that the Asbury WIN people did malce one real gain 
over their control group, whereas the Paterson WIN group did not* In Asbury^ 
most of the WIN participants who found jobs were working full tiw, most of 
the controls part tlM, white in Paterson the reverse wis true. 

In discussing characteristics of Jobs held by respondints at the time 
of the second Interview^ it must be recogniied that the numberi of persons 



involvfd art very small. Among WIN partlGipants, for escample, only 
10 were employed in Asbury and only nine in Pattrson* And for the 
control group, the figurts ware five m6 three at the respective sites* 
Figures this small cannot bear much weight in regard to conclusions, and 
are presented simply as a matter of interest. 

In Asbury, most of the WIN participants who were employed entered 
the clerical occupationsi while two of the five control group members who 
found jobs at that site were workihg in private households^ In Paterson, 
the diitribution of employment was about the same for WIN and control groups 
almost all finding service or operative jobs* About half of those employed 
^iiong the Asbury WIN group were working in government offices** a rare ocm 
currence among other groupie 

In pay, Asbury control group mer^trs did slightly better than the 
WIN groupi while in Paterson the two groupi were fairly evenly matched. 
Control group members at both sites had been employed longer at the time of 
the second interview, most having held their present job at least four month 
whereas more tharrhilf the WIN participants at both sites had been employea 
three months or less. Half of the WIN participants in Asbury had obtained 
their present Job through the program or the Employment Service, whereii in 
Paterson the WIN program was matched by word^ef^meuth help from friends 
and relatives as the most frequent source of the Job. 

In each interview group, a number of other women (seven persons in 
Asbury I 10 in Paterson) had held Jobs at some time during the study period 
but were not employed at the time of the second interviewi boosting the 
proportion of women who hud worked at lome time during the siM«month period 
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to 20 percent or more for each group except the Paterion eontroli. A 
few women in each group except the latter had also held more than one 
jab* 

In Asbury, most women said they had left theie pakt Jobs volyntarily 
because of the nature of the work or because they had rgceived better offeps, 
whereas in Patersony most severance was involuntary-- due to illness or layoff. 
The majority did not iniTiediately look for other employment. 
B, Changes in Atti tudf nal and Behavioral Factors 

Although employment hypatheses could not be adequately tested within 
the time span of the study, other statistically significant changes did 
occur among both WIN participants and control group members^ and by the end 
of the periodi WIN trainees were markedly different from those who were still 
awaiting their turn in the progfam* 

Al though prograni emphaiis differed at the two siteij it was clear that 
most participints at both sites spent rrtost of their time in the same type of 
component (formal education) and received the same monetary Increment— a 
total of $80 per monthi For the control groups at the two sitesj the condi- 
tions of life were also fairly similari since AFDC grants were based an a 
state-wide formula which considered the size of the familyi the age of its 

members I and then added the actuil rant paid* 

Thereforei in order to eliminate differences due to different locationsf 

for this analysis all WIN respondents were treated as a tingle groupi all 

control respondents as a second group* Theni data obtained from each group 

in the first interview was campared with their responsas in the second in 

Order to estimate changei Final iyj all WIN respondents were compared with 
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all control reipondents at tht tnd of the period* Chi ^square tests 
wtra used to identify itatisticilly signifieint dlffertnces* The re* 
suits are summariied in Table 35 and discussed beloiPf, 

Job Aspirations * The occupational goals of the WIN participants 
did not change markedly during the stydy period^ nor did those of the 
c^ntro) groyp (see Table 36)* Haweveri the array of ambitioni found 
in the two groups wart evidently eonslderablf different from the starti*- 
probably because the WIN participants had already selected their goals at 
the time of the first int^ryitw* WIN participints itrpngly favored cleri- 
cal work, control group mtmbersj factory work. Pay aspirations for the 
two groups did change radically during the study period-* both shifting 
upward. Neither group shoved any significant change in its opinion of 
the availability of the jobs it sought. WIN participants began and ended 
the period with more ikepticism on this score than the control group mem-^ 
bers. In seeking future jobSi both groups planned to rely more heavily on 
the Employment Service and for the WIN group this shift was a significant 
change in their astimate of sources of Job information « 

Households * No significant changes occurred In either group In family 
composition or age of chlldren^^ that Isj there is no marked evidence of 
children rejoining WIN families or leaving control group families nor of 
birth in either group. The incidtnce of school problems occurring in 
each group remained relatively unchdngid during the ^rlod* However i one 
interesting change did occuri the proportion of >'p5or*^ studenti reported 
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by control group faTnlligi rosa. by an amount which was significant 
at the 90 p^rnRHt leval of probability. The classification *'poor" 
was based upon tht parent *i astimate, so it may represent incrtasin 
constrn rather than actual reoort card cMn^as (gee Tablff 37), 

Hoiialng Changes , In both groups, the proportion who had moved 
in the last 'six months decreased si^ificantly in the second inter- 
new^ a finding which strongly suggests a seasonal factor— perhaps 
a reluctanca to relocate during the ichool year* Rents, the sise 
and the condition of the housing unit did not change radically 
for either ^roup d^rin^ thf) study period nor were there any sig- 
nificant differences between thiffl by the Spring of 1970 in this 
respect (see Table 18), 

Houaehold aooda * A hint of the WIN group's relative affluence 
is refleoted in the roster of household equipment reported at the 
beginning and end of the period* For the WIN participants^ tele- 
phones ware the most slgnifioant addition and bf the end of the 
period they differed sharply from the control group in the posses- 
sion of thii conTenlenoe* Ownarahip of radios and record players 
alao incrtaied amon^ the WIN participiints by prpportiona slgnifi- 
cant at the 90 percent level of probability. The proportion having 
refri^eratori also increaied slgnlfleantly in both groups, Howeveri 
iome of this increaie may have occurred through moving from a house 
to an apartment rather than through purchase. Clothei driers were 
the only other housihold ^ood which diitinguishtd the WIN peoplai 
However, these were not new acquiiitionai the WIN participants had 
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reported mo^e than control ^roup nembers at the? Initial intirvltw 
(wm Table 39 

Ex pindltureS t For both groups, not much change occurr@d 
durin«? the pariod in most ex^nditures*-* utility costs, mfdical 
care I elothln^, household ^oodS| and recreition, ' The mn Bxceptlon 
was the cost of children's clothing Khlch dtGreaeed sharply for 
both during the three^month period praQedlng the ieaond interview-* 
againi probably a ioasonal reaction iinoe the first Interylaw in 
thi fall took account of the late aummer ipending for school ward* 
robtg* Howe^eri although their spending habits did not changa 
during the period| the WIN people throughout the period bou^lii at . 
a sipilflcantly greatsr Piit# than the control respondent e-*s pending on 
utility costs j children* i clothing, and on clothing for themselves^* 
again a reflection of thiir relative afflusnoe* They were aleo 
much more likely to use food stamps , achietring an additional 
expansion of their purehaiing powfr (see Table liO). 

InooTO . Both groups experienced a slight upward shift in 
Income during the period but in neither case was it atatlatieally 
signifieant" probably becauii the WIN group was already receiving 
allowancei at the time the first interHew, However, there 
was a iignlf leant dlfferenoe between the inoome liveli of the WIN 
group and those of the controls due, for the most part, to the 
training allawance. Welfare grants remained relatlvtly unahanged 
within each group throughout the period # However, there wai a 
significant difference between the groups since almost all control 
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group membars derived their total incomi from welfare while 
relatively fsw WIN memberi did so— most of them terminationa. 
On the other hand, tht contribution of eirnlnRS toward total 
inQome rost during the six -month period for the WIN people ^ 
producing t chinge which was slgnifteant at the 90 percent 
le^Bl of probability, while remalnln,? relati'^ely unchanged fcr 
the control jp*oup. However^ a lirgtr percentage of the control 
^roMp was deriving some inaome from earninga at the beginning 
of the period I so that the inerease by the WIN ^roup simply 
brought them to the l©?el of the controls, and it the end of 
the ptriod there waa little difference between the two ^roupg 
in the share of income derived from earnings (see Table hXl* 

Economle Expectations and Needj g Ratween intirviews, riiithtr 
group changed iti eitlmate of its edonomic process during the last 
year-* most WIN participants began and ended the period thinking 
theTflielvei better off in tnoney mitters, moat control respondenti 
began and ended the period thinking themselves little changed or 
worse off than last yeari In their expeGtatlons of economic pro- 
^esi ditfln^ the next year^ however, the WIN groups undarwent a 
curloui change* Durin? the study period, an inareasin^ proportion 
bepn to believe that they would be neither better nor worse off 
the following year— merely the same^- producing a change in 
attitude which was ei^iflcant at the 90 percent level of proba* 
billtyt At the end of the itudy period, the dlffer^nea between 
WIN and control expectatloni was also significant at the 90 
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percefit Itvtil of probability* In estimiting its m%t pressing im- 
madiate naedi neither group ch^ged its priorities much during the 
study* In identifying their most pressing need, however, the WIN 
respdndents OTphisized hDusehold goods and furniture while the control 
grDUps emphaiiiad food bills and miscellaneous other needs j causing a 
difference iignlficant at the 95 pertent level of probability. For both 
groups^ however, clothing held the first priority (see Table 42), 

Social Activities , fietween interviews, both the WIN and control 
respondents decreasad their t^frberihip in clubs and organizations, but 
for the WIN group the drop was flight, while for the control group there 
was a significant cutback in outside activities* fly the end of the period^ 
about 70 percent of the control group belonged to no outside club or or* 
ganiiation cempared to less tfian half of the WIN group, a difference which 
was significant at the 95 percent level of probability (see Table ^3)* 
Sunyiiary 

Between interviewsi several statistically significant changes ©ccyrred 
in the WIN group which can be logically assQciated with the progran* Al- 
though both groups came to rate the Employment Service more hightyi the 
shift was significant only for the WIN people. As WIN mothers becwe ic« 
customed to the small regular increase in income attributable mainly to 
training a1 lowancesi they acquired a few relatively low-cost imenities— 
radioSf record players— and, in very pronounced fashion, incrsased 
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thtir membership in the population of telephone euacribere. 
Although more than 80 ptrcent still received the bulk of their 
income from welfare at the end of the period| the proportion of 
total inooTna contributed by earninf^s rose ^Ifnlficantly* A 
significant change also occurred in their expectations* Whil© 
as a ^roup, they remained mofe uptimiatia than thi^ fnintrcilii 
about their economie future | an increasing proportion began to 
realise that change would not come rapidXyt next ytar's income 
was likely to be about the same as this year's. 

Other changes which may logical ly be aiioolated with the 
WIN program apparintly took place before the Initial Interview^* 
that is^ immediately upon admission to the program, WIN parti* 
"elpants were sharply different from Qontrol group members in 
their occupational expectations. A far larger proportion wanted 
to enter the ^it©»collar world while control group reipondente 
hoped instead for factoid emplojnnent* The impact of the training 
allowance eyldently alio j^toeded the firet interview. It was 
put to work throughout the period to yield the WIN reoipiento a 
sharply higher leyel of living tiian the control ^oup experienced, 
ThrQughout the elx-'month period WIN people eoneistently enjoyed 
a higher incoTnei epent more for utllitleei bought more clothing 
for their children and themselTesi and be^an to ywBTn more for 
the deferable piirehases-*' houiahold equipment and furniture* 
In addition I they bolitered their incrisseri purchaeing power otill 
furthfr by using food stamps to a much ^eater e^ctent than the 
O control group, a development which mi^ht be the result of either 
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Inareased infomation or a Ifss strinient budget* 

Meamrhilej eontrol group mmbere exhibited only two 
atatiitlcally iignlftcant ehanps whieh might be linked with 
the absence of the program*- or, pQielblf i irtth the abienee 
of the extra margin of budgetary ease prOTided by the training 
allowancei. In the steond intir:?lev, a aignifiGtntly larger 
proportion of control group respondtnts reported that one or 
more children wgra doini very badly in school whila for WIN 
partleipants there was no chanp in this faetor. Slnca the 
WIN prograni partleularly in Pattirioni included a ^reat deal 
of eounieling on pereonal and doTneatic problemi * , and at both 
sites emphasiiid formal educatieni it ii possible that it paid 
iome side bene fits in at leaet itabillflng the sUss perforwaiicf 
of participants * ehildr©n.36 Qther iifnifleant change regis 

ttfid by the control group was a sharp cutback in social acti^ 
vitliii as moaiured by TOmbsfshlp in clubs and organisations. 
Since the stud^ ptrlod included the winter and spring months, 
and since few respondtnts among either group owned carS| it li 
pQiaibli that the rtduetion in the cutslda activity of the 
control group ilmply repreients lack of cirfare for travel in 
bad weather. However, WIN respondents through their particle 
pation in the program wtri comptllad to meet and Intiraet dally 
with perions outside thtlr houieholds. Hence, it Is possible 
that the program itself encouraged the mainw%nane© of othtr 
social contaGts# Although WIN Involvement in other organ! lations 

■'^TN partielpinta were also eligible for oounitling from the 
Bureau of Children's Servlcis In regard to their youngiters' 
school probltma. 
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also decreased illghtly durtng the study ptriodi at the time 
of the second intervieWj to re than hilf of the WIN group held 
membership in at least one organization^* usual ly a church or 
a PTA^ while aboyt 70 percent of the controt reipondents reported 
none* 

A few other signifient changes occurred in both WIN and 
control groups and are probably attribytable to anvi rt^nrrfentil 
influences which affected both groups equally. Both WIN and €on<- 
trol menibers made a significant upward shift in the level of p^y 
they wanted in their n»t Jdb«i* probably e consequence of the general 
rise in wages and price level s during the period. Soth groups were 
hiuch less mobile during the study ^riodi much smaller proportions 
changed their address than hid done so in the siii msnths preceding the 
first interview. Both groups also spent less for children "s clothing. 
Both of these occurrences are probably traceable to seasonat inf lyencts-*<^ 
specifically, the start of the school year shortly before the first in* 
terview. The only other significant change affecting both groups, an 
increase in the acquisition of refrigeratorsi can probably be discounted 
as resulting from moves from a house to an apartment orj perhapSf iimpty 
from differences in interpretation of the interview question « 

A nun^er of differences identified in the WIN groups- the widespread 
clothing eKpendi turesi increased telephone sybscrlptioni higher order of 
material aspiritionsi and greater social activity^ip can be reasonably viewed 
as investmnts in employabi tityi contributing either to the immediate Hkelli* 
hood of finding a job or to eventuil firmer attachment to the labor market 
and tend to confirm the hypothesei on behavioril and attitudinal changei. 
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CHIFTER ? 

I«TE«VIE« OATA, KfACTIOHS TO TH£ PSOGBAM 

the sewnd Intend*., m( Mthw.' e:p«i«« »ith 
P«6r» had be» l»gthy .nofgh for the. to offer «veral 
reflections and co«ente upon it. At le«t eeven o,t of lo .t 
loth sites had recel^ four or .„re servioes by that tl.e 
vlth the widest exposure being to ^ ^ 

tion. ^fced to „s» tte service they considered the »st v^u- 
*lc, »re ttan two.thl«i. of the t«pondents at each sit. 
ans^red «,e ,ue,Uo„ and at be* locations, the largest n^er 
ranked the fo»al eduoaUon »„^nent. first, (see Isble U,). 

I» Asburj, „st of those *o praised a service e.^.si,ed 
its relevanoe to em^loymanti 

"I MTOt to bioome a nurse. To do +j,4a t \ ^ 
S^"rst-\ip\~ - "^^^^^^ 
In Paterson, the largest n*er *o praised a co^„eat cited 
its contribution to»arda *«ir personal development, 

Um ■n^^^. ' * opportunity to 

Pl^ or^: fid" ^'^'^^-^ -ot fe.l%«t Of 

<WT about one in fi„ r.spond«,ts at either site singled 
out a ».^„ent a. "least valuable., but s»>ng U.e f„ .^o did, 
five persons in Asbuiy »„tlon,d the m classes and th«e the 
30b referral ^te,, *ll. i„ p.t„.„, ^^^^ 

ing «.d the rest split their votes fairly .v«ay ^n, the 
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other components i In critici^in? a component, tte most common 
explanation given was that the quality of serTlce was poort 
Sahool was called bortng, job rtferrali inappropriate, and 
counseling, particularly group counseling, was ttrmtd impersonal 
by the few critics. Respondenta also discussed each eomponfnt 
individually. Their comments ar© summarized In Table M and 
presented In detail below* 

Counatling * Paterson respondents appeared to racelT# a 
great deal mare counseling than those in Asbuiy and to have mors 
favorable reactions toward it# All Paterion reipondants were 
aware that they had met with the counaelor at least oneej and 
almost 80 percent of them had three or mora counseling seaaions. 
Savin out of 10 said that the counselor helped them chose the 
ty^e of job to aim for and in most cafee this appeared to be 
a job which suited their own dtaires* About one-third of the 
Paterson respondents volunteered favorable cemmCTits when speak* 
Ing of the counselors' asflistancei moit frequently en^hasl^ing 
the personal or job'^related advice received; 

"She built my CDnfldence up md made to feel that 
I had something to give ^en I go for a jobt^ 

"They helped me see things I hadn't seen before 
about w own problems | they encota'aged ne." 

"I wag afraid of sdiool at flrst. They encouraged 
me to stick It out* I was having trouble with 
arithraetict" 

About nine out of 10 Paterson respondents also said that 
comiseling helptd In their choice of trainlngi moat of them 
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claiming that it helped a griat deilt Unfavorable commants 

in Patera on were relatively few in number | they catne from 

nine persons (1? percent of the sawple)^who most ft'equently 

ohirged that Qoimseling offered no real help. 

In Aiburyj most raspondents claimed they had two or leas 

counflellng iessions and only about one-quarter of the sample 

felt that eounielin^ had helped either in choice of job goals 

or in ohaaiiiig tralsliig«^ .Miout half the Kmhnrj Fespandenti 

either stated that they had never met their counselor or 

offered unfavorable comments on counsellngi'^ AUnost all re- 

Qommendations for ohan|e in counseling were offered by the 

Aebwy peoples 

"They do not tell you f^ut the Job opininge for 
the training ohosen* ^hey should hive more 
counseling for special -^pes of problems 

"They should have more coimaeling about Job orien- 
tation and jobs available. They don't encourage 
you to go to certain kinds of training." 

"We should have Individual counselini, instead of 
havinf live or six people in a room being talked 
to in a groups" 

Formal Education OomTgonjnts . Eight out of lOiPaterson re- 

ipondents and seven out of 10 In Ashi^ had bean enrolled In 

one of the formal education componentsi adult basic edueatlon 

or high school preparato^ classes, at some point dwing their 

stay in the program. Again, Paterson respondents setmed to 

value this training mort highly than those in Asbury* At both sites 

most of those who reetlved this training felt that it would help 
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37 All except those who repeatedly failed to report when called didj 
in fact, meet a couneelor at least once, Maiflf, however, weri not 
aware that the meeting constituted comiseling. 
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them get jete, but PatoMon peopla were fat mora likely 

to rate it a great help (k6*6 percent aa compared to 28,8 

perctnt in Asbuiy), while most Asbi^ recipients said it wis 

little or nc help. Favorable eomments Includtd the following f 

'Wiat you learn will alwayi help you oYen if the 
applleation is not lirantdlate*" (Afbiiry) 

"I was way down in reading. Bkela education taught 
me to read. It waa the only plaa© I really learned 
anything*" (Pattripn) 

'•I learned a lot ^n OBD alaisei/. It giTta yau 
more underatanding and widsis jowr Ideai on 
life*" (Asbuiy) 

The orities salds 

"They don't teadh you anything. You haye to try 
to work yowself." (Asbuiy) 

"It ^ED elassei/ didn't help in the job I got." 
(Pateraon) 

"I already haTt a high sahool degree. They sent 
me here because they didn't Imow where to aeni 
me," (Aibu:^) 

"People in thie program need job training, an 
litunedlate goal /Initead of ABS/, Some of the 
classes ire a wa^te of time. Women idth man^f 
problemg ihquld not be in thlg ^ogrami" 
(Asbury) 

Work Experienoe , W^k ejcperienoe was used e^twslTely by 
the Asbwy program mnd Tery little by the Pateraon prop^am. As 
a result, onfttiird of the Asbiu*y partieipants and only fiTe 
percent of the Pateraon enrollees had received this component. 
Most of those who entered work experltnce in Aebu^ were eta* 
tioned in the Welfart or WIN offices. Those who recelTed it 
in Asbury seemed to esteem it hlgh^. Two out of three 
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bflleved It would be a great help in getting a job. 

Vocational Tralnli^ , Initltutional Tocatlonil training 
was used more extenaively in Pateraon where approximately one- 
quarter of the intervleweea had received It, most o^* them in 
privati eommerelal and bi^inesi ichools. Among those who had 
recelTed it at thli loGationi the reaction was strongly approv- 
ing; almost all felt that it had helped greatly in preparing 
them for the Job markett In Aibuiyi only 13 percent hid ra- 
ceiTed this componanti and only five ^reent felt that it was 
ixtremely htlpful# 

Job ReferralS a Aebury respondents were much more likely 
to have reeaiyed one or more job referrals than were Paterson 
Intervl twees, and about half of these who did reeelve referrals 
in Afbmy were also placed, whereas in Paterson^ leas than one- 
third of those who were aent out to apply for a Job actMlly 
obtained it* At Asbuiy, most of those who did receive place- 
raent were still employtd at the time of interview and rated 
their Job as good, although abput half felt they could have 
obtained the same Job without ttie assistance of the WIN ^ogramt 
In Paterson, only ttiree members of the interview sample were 
plaetd torough the WIN program during the study periods 

At both altia. a large proportion of those who said thif* 
were told of job openings claimed that the positions were 
not the type of work they were trained for, 

Asbui^ people who were clearly btasfltlnf more fi^em 
Empleyiwnt Service referrals, also offered the most suggestions 
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for improving the referral syitem. Among their coRWienta 

were the following i = 

'•They should go and see t\m place before they 
send the people out.** they hm^e no systeffl." 

"Job refarrali art Impereonal. not adjustad 
to the training." 

"There aren't enough deetnt jobs offered after 
you finish school • I wai hired for the mlniraum 
wage. Then when they out allowance I hadn't 
enough money to support the fanlly, I was newr 
io ^ad as when I was laid off." 

"We need more Job opportunitiePi People have to 
stay too long In trainlnB or in work experienee, 
I spent too lon^ waltlnf for a job. In training 
you ^et paid $2.50 a day and you work eight hOOTi," 

"The WIN program was no help at all.*, I had to 
find my own job," (Paterson) 

Effects on Self and Family . VJhatever Its economic outcome ^ 

the program apparently was providing a psyaholo^eal boost to 

most partlelpanti, (See Table At leaat 60 peretnt at each 

site said they had noticed some positlTa change in their general 

outlook or hopes I in most cases | claislng ttils effect a moderate 

Improvement t 

"I know now that I*m abli to work and support rr^- 
self. This has given me self^confldenoe." 

"I've lost interest in w old pastimes, I'm more 
ambitious and more aware of the city and the 
pQlitiCi aroimd nw* I pay more attention to the 
news," 

"I feel different. I know more than I Irnew be for t| 
and I'm curious and so are my children. When I 
come to a word I doh^t knowj I look it up« And 
the children are beginning to do the same thing," 

"My whole outlook has picked up. You feel like 
you're somebody instead of just nobody. ..down in 
the dumps." 
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Among thoif who found a negatlTe efftct upon themstlvis (seTen 

pefsons in Agbuiy and one in Paterson), a few rtlated it to 

their children i 

"I'm gttting mort ntrToui and the children are 
gatting mors rawdyi I don't knew what's |Olng 
on wltii the children like I used to*" 

For most, howevirj the ehildren's attitude toward the pro^ran 

was a sourae of atrenfth* More than two^thirda of the women at 

both sitee said their fimllif)! were intareated In or strongly 

supporting their iffortei 

"If it wasn't for the tnaaurafement of iry children ^ 
I wouldn't be in the program," 

^Vbf daughter is Tey Interested in what I'm doing 
and eneouragfs me* She says it's niTer too late 
to l#irn," 

"The kids thought it was good I wie going baok 
to sehool* Th^f sayt 'Mom la going to be a ^ery 
Important lady» ' " 

Among the minority lAio said their families were opposed to the 

pfogramia few elearly did not take the opposition Yery ierlously, 

"My iona are Jealous | it challenges them to do 
work, I ask them to work some problems g When 
they can't, I do lt» The kids don't like thatt" 

Rroblem Areas , Hciwever, despite the general approval of 
the profram at both aitBa, more than half the respondents at each 
location said that they had encountered some problem g (See 
Table k?)* In Asbuiyi transpOTtatlon and child care were most 
frequently iTOntiOTed as the source of diffleulty. Third 
mention at that site went to profram allowances (usually de- 
ductions for absenaes), and the job-related aspects of program 
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opfratloni At Paterson, program allowaneei were most frequintly 
mintlonedj progrim operation (this tire, the training ispeGts) 
ranked second} and miscellaneous prohlems (hours , language 
probleiTBi rudeness of others, eto#)| third « 

At both sites, alio, more than half of the rei^ndents made 
some recommendatloni for profram change • At both locations traln^ 
ing techniques came in for the most comment, with respondents advis 
ing better teaching, better equipment, more challenie, more rela- 

vance to work, and better adjustment to the speed of learners • 

One woman iummArlzed polnti made by many others : 

"School ihould be leas babyifh. I was trtated 
like a child. They should haTe more TOeatlonal 
training instead of basic education so that you 
Itirn something useful. The stuff I was taught 
I knew already. A lot of girli com© just for 
the money and they art ditruptlng influences* 
They should take only those who want to da 
something," 

Another iaidi 

"Some people stay too long in training or work 
expedience. T^ey should have more jab oppor* 
tmltiesi" 

At Asburyj counseling was the object of the second largest number 
of recommendations, while at Faterson allowancei took second 
place, 

'We should taiow more about the job epenlngi before 
getting into training and they should tell yau 
about all the aipects of the job fon ^11 get," 

"Counseling should take more cart of the ptrsonal 
wishes of enrollees," 

"Checks don't com on time, Tou're supposed to 
get til em in a sequence so that you have monigr 
all month long." 



"We need more money. Eighty dollars Is not enough, 
I couldn't afford to stay in the progam." 
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At bo'Qi tr^^ng ti^tei^ the '^rd ooit frequmtly amtloned 

recomendatloQ waa an espsnaion of training Aoleaei 

"Ibi^ need a ^der range of traiMng. Let 
people be sure of idiat '^ey wmt before putting 
thm In training and then ^ve them a guai'mtee 
for a Job." 

"I teou^t ^e program wid.d help me get started 
in nursing but th^ wanted me to ^ into the 
elerlo^ field becauae 1 oovld typB* Ibesr did 
not eneowage me a nnralng job« I had to 
find w oun Job Ixi tUs field and now I toow 
-^at thli Is liiat I itmb to do permanently." 

"Training shoiAd be more suited to the ^ple." 

"I would rather hmm on-the-job tridJiiAg Insteid 
of Juit going to i^ool and not lewdJig an^- 
tl^g that 1 could get a Job fdth«" 

In aumazyi c^qpved vLih Aebuxj reipondintei Patergon 
people felt thqr wera getting nDre ser^oe from Ue prograai and 
more Talu^le aer^oe* However^ few reaelTed refex^ijpa dyeing 
the atud^ period mi vmtf few got fuU-t^e Job§« Asbu^ peoplei 
on the ottier hmdj were getttog mrm ref ei^als md more Jobs but 
were relatln]^ As^ntent wl& ser^aes» TblB Jjtfori^tloni 
Doupled witii 'Uie reoord data malT^ed In an earlier aeotloni 
atron^^ suggested that eadi progm had adjusted to '^e realltle 
of Its areat 

Fater»n had a large cULTOrslfl.^ l^r market and a mla« 
tlTS werith of priwte training reaom^es. Its welfaw popu- 
latleni on the o^er haid, repreatnted the big poor— mobUe 
isolated persons wl^ a ^soella^ of etd^turd. hmdlaapSf Q±ym 
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thii eltuatlonj th© WK itaff had ippartntly TOnoentratgd upon 
^stematto s^^rtlTO md rraedial mrk and had left place- 
mmt^ for the most part^ \xp to the market md the tralnijig 
sahoels-** m ipproadi iMdh ^arOTtO^ had been effective in 
tte long run. As ana^^le of i^cord data Bhowed earlier j 
half of six anrolleei nho had been in the Faterson prDgram 
13 TOntos or longer were worttng by May 1?70* 

Asbmyj on the otiier ha^i waa faced idtii a smaller market 
md woTB UMted traiidAg opportmdties, PeAapa, parWy as a 
(^naequrooe of tfaii| its wdJve populaU.on rontatoed ma^ less 
ffloblle periona iAlo were Integrated into the life of ^eir 
eomimity andj among those lAo entered the programi a luge 
iepient were frir^ Job-res^ to atart, mtti thli oOTbinatton 
of plueaee md minuaei| the VSi staff had plaaed most of its 
OT®hasia on referralB| lea^Ag heavU^ on ttie piftUo sector for 
both mrk ei^iienoe and placramts. ^s i^proaA yLelded goad 
short-rm resialtss althon^ the gross fnplopitnt soore of the 
Aibury program was not mwked]^ better torn that of its antrolsi 
trainees were mdi mn Uke^ to ftnd f^-ttoe jobs. But idlii 
this TOde ©f operation^ ttie majority got Uttle st^portlini ser- 
Tice and tiie resnltli^ leTd, of ^ssatiifaoUon was hi^. 

laoh program WDiild imdoAtedly benefit by borrDidng some 
tedLid.qmes of the other « In a Umited or defining labor 

market^ r^eated e^posu^ to prospeetiTC e^loyers ob^ouily 
pays off ^ placenientsi and FaterMn muld probibly ^ortm 
average traixd^g Umm great^ inweaslng its Tolmd of 
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2*ejfari*ala* On tii© other hmd^ Aebuiy could aaks ttia prograa 
more me^ngful for met em^lliei ^ oo^^lng Pat€raQD>i 
method of matotalntng ouc^ aloser rontaat idtb thm ttaroii^ 
rapeatad and intrnmi'TB wtmseling iMla mre enrolled 
in Tarloue trailing eonponenti« 

At both elttii It a^psimdi aLthou^ inoet trainieg felt 
that foirol e&oaUoQ eotamaad both th^r person^ deviAopieiit 
and tbelr iiaployablllty, max^ also felt It vaa a longj slov 
detow on the waj to the Job market* Ihe wa^ula of reeorda 
bore oat that suiplcioni the ssioaiaMon bstKem TOoaUonal 
traiMng ^iplopient waa Ter7 atrong. Both programa nee^d 
mTB training was dewly Job r^atedj and a qid-oker 

way of wring people into it-- perti^S| 1^ ctt'vidijig sAool 
da^a betireen TOaaid.on^ training ud the formal eduoation iMch 
now takes ao muA time. 
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TABLE 2 



WELFARE HISTOFT OF WIN . PARTICIPANTS 
(In percent ) 



Numbar of Month i on AFDC 



During FlTi Ybbtq Pre-* 



ceding^ WIN BnrollTnent 


As bury 


Pa tars on 




(n-lUI) 


innm 


0-6 




11.7 


7-12 


9.1 


17.9 


13 - 18 


9.1 


l!i.8 


19 - Zh 


16,8 


lli.2 


25 - 30 


?.6 


8,0 


31-36 


9.8 


1.9 


37 - 12 


3.5 


2.5 


I43 - li8 


7.0 


3,7 


k9 or longer 




2U<1 


No data 


l.k 


1.2 


Total 


100,1 


100,0 



Source f SsB Tablt 3 



ERIC 
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TABLE h 

COMBARISO^ OF WIN STATUS, N07™m 1969 AND MAY 1970 

(in pfrc=nt) 



ComDonents 








on 




?Jdv, 1969 


Mav 1970 




nay J,/ ( u 


Holdlriff 


29.U 


18,9* 


27.8 


9.9^ 


Oriintatlon 






5.6 




ABE or GED 


23.8 


11,2 


22.2 


9.3 


Pre-vocatlonsl| work 
experlenee 


9*8 


U.9 


1,2 


3,7 


Vocational training 


11.2 


l.ii 


9.9 


8.6 


Rigular fQlloK-up 


19.6 


7.7 


30,2 


lli.8 


BmploTSd - oompleted 




16,8 




2ii,7 


Terminated 




39,a 




29,0 


No data 






3.1 




Total 


100.1 


100,1 


100,0 


100.0 



^Includes one person (0,7 pircent of the total) awaiting job entry. 



Inoludas four pfraona (2.5 piraint of the total) awaltlr^ job intt7# 
Sour eat See Tabls 1 
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TABLE 5 

SERVICES RECEIVED lY WIN PARTICIPANTS 
NOVEMBIR 1969 and MAY I970 



Service 

Testing 

Counseling 

ABE and/or GEO 

Work experience 

Vocational training 

Job referral 

Placement by WIN, or ^ 
Employment Service 

Placement by self 



Asbury 
Nov. 1969 May 1970 



Pa irson 
Nov. Iglf May 1970 



28.7 
36.4 
41,3 
32.9 
16,1 
42.0 

26.3 
5.2 



51 .0 

65.7 
47.6 
33.6 
21.7 
SS.9 

32.9 
8.4 



77.2 
66.0 
53.7 
3.7 
24.7 
32.1 

16.0 
14.2 



85.8 
93.8 
S6.8 
5.6 
29.0 
37.7 

31.4 
28.3 



'The figure Indicates the number of 
placements made. Some individuals 
WIN I through their own efforts, or 



gersons p1aeed| not the number of 
received several placements through 
through other agencies. 



Source I See Table 1 
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TABI£ 6 

DURATION OF TRAINING OF WIN PARTiniPANTC, MAY 1970 

(in ptrcint) 



Numbtr of Months In the 



Win rTQ^TBXn 


Asbui*y 


Pate re on 






(n-162) 


O QT XmSB 


11 Q 


fl n 


7 - B 


7 n 

f 


0«P 


Q - In 




11 7 
-LI. f 








11 - 111 




97 ft 




n Q 
















Total 


iron 


100.D 


Nuinber of Months In Fopnial 






Education Componsnte 


Asbury 


Paters on 


(ABE or QED) 


TPS?) 














P7 P 


ii - 6 

™ w 






7— 9 




^1 ^ 


in - IP 


0 n 

7»U 


AO* 3 


13-15 


6.0 




16 - 18 


lOtli 


1,1 


19 or more 




1.1 


Total 


100.0 


99,9 


Numbtr of Months in ABB 


Asbury 


Paters on 






(n-B3T 


Leas than om 


18,2 


6,0 


1 - 3 


30,9 


36,1 


U - 6 


10,9 


21.7 


7-9 


16,1. 


21.7 


10 - 12 


10,9 


' B.li 


13 or fflore 


12,7 


6,0 


Total 


100.0 


99,9 



Q i Persons employed or termini ted shortly after Wrst llstinR. 

ERIC I 
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TABLE 6 (eontinutd) 

mknon of mmim of win prnmpkms, may 1970 

(in percent) 



Nunbar of Months in OED 



Less than one 

1-3 

ii - 6 

7-9 

10 - 12 

Total 



Asbury 
X^W 

6.1 
h2,h 
33.3 

i?.a 

3,0 
100,0 



Pater son 
Tn=3fr 

8,6 
3ti.3 
lii.i 

8.6 

l)i._3 
loo.i 



tr of Months in Work 



'ixperience 



Leas than one 
1-2 
3 - h 
5-6 

7 or longer 
Ho work sxperlenee 
Total 



Aebury 


Patenon 


ln=ll,3) 


Tn-163) 


2.8 


3.1 


6,3 


3,7 


7.0 




7.0 


m 


10.5 




66.1i 


93. S 


ioo.o 


100.0 



Numbar of Months In Insti- : 
tutional V ocational Training Ajbury 

(n=33) 



Less than one 
1-2 
3 - h 
5-6 
7-8 
9 or more 
Total 



9.1 
h2,h 
h2,k 

3.0 

. 3.0 
99,? 



Pater son 
ln-50) 

2.0 

8.0 

22.0 
18.0 
lh,0 
36.0 



100.0 



ERIC 



Number oif Months In Holding Asbury 



Lesa than one 

1-2 

3 - U 

5 - 6 

7 - 8 

9-10 

More than 10 
No data 
Total 



Source : ^ee Table 1 



2h,? 
lh,7 
12.6 
12.6 
10.5 
11,9 
13.3 

BoTl 



Paters on 
(n-lAa) 

12.1 
IU.8 
10,5 

12.3 

13.6 

U.3 
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INTMSITY 0^ COWSELING, JOB REFERRAL, AND PUCEMENT 
OF WIN PARTICIPANTS, MAY 1970 
(in percent) 

During Period 



Number of CounsQllng Seasions* 


Since Enrollment 


Nov. 1969 


- May 1970 






Paters on 


Aabury 


Pattraon 






(n»162) 


(n-lbl) 


(n-l62) 


One 


2S.2 


8.6 


26.fi 


20.li 


Two 


21.7 


11.1 


8.U 


7.a 


Thrte 


10.5 


13.6 


h,9 


h,9 


Four or more 


S.h 


60.? 




l.h 


No eounaeling 


3U.3 


6.2 


60.1 




Total 


100.1 


100.0 


100,0 


ioo.o 



Nuinber of Job Referrals 



One 

Two 

Three 

Four or inort 
None 

Total 



21,7 
17.S 

10.5 
6.3 

100,1 



17.9 

9.3 
5.6 
h.9 
62.3 
100.0 



22 .li 
7,0 
h,9 
2.8 

62,9 
100.0 




Number of Months From 
Enrollment to First Job 
Raferral 

Leas than one 
2 - 3 
1 - ? 
6 - 7 
8-9 
10-12 
13 - 16 
17 or more 
No referral 
Total 



13.3 
U.9 
6.3 
1.9 
li.9 
10.5 
u.a 

0.7 

hbl 



h,9 
B.7 
h,9 
3.7 
5.6 
3,7 
6.2 

62.3 



Dota not include enrollment interview. 



(continuid) 



TAILI 7 (contintiid) 

INTENSITY 0^ GOWSELING, JOB REFERRAL, AND PLACll^NT 
0? WIN PARTICIPANTS, MAY 1970 
(in pereint) 



Number of Plmc©mints By WIN 
or State EmplovTOnt Servioe 


Since Enrollment ^ 




During Period 
Nov. 1969 - May 1970 




Asbu^ 


Paterson 




Aabiiry 


Paterson 


One 


27.1 


29.0 








Two 


5.6 


1.2 








Thrt i or inert 




1.2 








None 


67.1 


68.5 








Total 


100*0 


09.9 


One 


lU.? 


26.5 








> Two 


0,7 


1,2 








Thrfe or 






Number of Plaeimenta by Self^ 






more 




1.2 






None 


8U.6 


71.0 




B.h 


22.8 


Total 


100,0 


99.9 


One 










U.9 








Three or more 




0,6 








None 


91.6 

loo.o 


71.6 / 








Total 


99.9 ^ 









Several Indlvlduali who found jobs through their oirn efforti had also bten 
plaotd by WIN or the Imploynwnt Service in a previous or subiequent job* 



ERLC 
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TABLE 8 

VOLUME OF REFERRAIS, PLACl^NTS, AND RMPLOYMlNT, MAY 1970 . 







Asbury 






Paters on 






Numbir of 
Activities 


Number of 
Persons 


Percent of 
Inrollies 


Number of 
Actlvltiti 


Number of 
Persons 


Percent of 
Inrollees 


Referrala 


■ 162 


bo 


?6.0 


118 


61 


37.7 


Placements : 














By WIM or IS 




hi 


32.9 




51 


31.li 


By aelT* 


12 


12 




Jk 


hS 


28.3 


Total 


67 




37,1 


113 




h9,h 


Employed In 
May 1970 




35 






6h 


39.5 



Includis all placements through sources other than the WIN program or the Employment 
Service* 

***Thtse figures are not the sum of those above. Stveral parions at eaeh iltt wera 
placed by WIN at Itast once and fo'^d other jobs through their am efforts. 
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TABLE 9 

COMPARISOM OF JOK HELD BEFORE AND AFTER WIN MROLLKWT 

(in percant) 





Asbu 




Paterson 




Last Job 


^irst Job 


Last Job 


— ^ — f — C" 

First Job 


Occupation 


Bafore WIN 


After WIN 


Before WIN 


After WIN 




(n'lil) 


U"79} 




Technlcali inaMgirlal 






2,5 




Olarioil 


U.9 


hi. 5 


17.7 


ha. 7 


Sales 


b.9 


2.U 


3.8 


1.3 




25.9 


31.7 


8.9 


hO.O 


Optratlve 


U3.2 


2U,U 


59.5 


lh.7 


Private household 


16.? 




3.8 


1.3 


Laborer, odd jobs 


2.5 




3.8 




Total 


99,9 


100,0 


100.0 


loo.o 


Hourly Pay Hate 


(n^75) 


(n^U2) 


(n-7U) 


(n-75) 


$1,30 or less 


2S.0 


2.li 


6.8 


2.7 


$1.31 - $1.$0 


18,7 


21.14 


16.2 


9.3 


$1.?1 - *1*70 


25.3 


19,0 


39.2 


9.3 


$1,71 ' $1.90 


16,0 


1U.3 


17.6 


17,3 


$1.91 - $2.10 


1 A 

■ li.O 


23.8 


8.1 


25,3 


$2,11 - $2,30 


li,0 


7.1 


6,8 


111.? 


$2*31 - $2*?0 


1.3 


11.9 


2.7 


10,7 


$2«Jl or more 


2,7 




2.7 


10.7 


Total 


100. 0 


99.9 


100,1 


100,0 


Other Job Characterlatles 


(n=69) 


(n-3U) 


(n'75) ■ 


(n-75) 


Full time* 


75.li 


91.2 


97.3 


Si, 3 


Part time 




B.B 


2.7 


18,7 


Total 


loo.o 


100.0 


too.^ ■ 


TOTo 




(n^6l) 


(n-3U) 


(n-75) 


Cii-76) 


Year 'r©und 


93.)4 


97.1 


90.7 


97, h 


Seasonal 


6,6 


2,9 


9.3 


2.6 


Total 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


loo.o 



*3$ hours par week or moref 
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TABLE 10 

DISTRIBTJTION OF TRAINIES, JOB HOIDERS, AND TERWINAtIONS , MAY 1970 

(in percBnt) 



Status 




Aabi 




PatBrson 






Number 


Porcent 


Number 


Percent 


In training 




97 


U7.8 


93 


US. 3 


Employtd 




hh 


21.7 


69 


31.U 


Terminitfld 




62 


30,5 


JL 


26,h 


Total 




203 


100.0 


220 


100,0 



Soureet EnMlltt filii at etch ilt© tot all woman who were actiTely partloipatin 
in the WIN program in NoTember 1969| and who had enttrtd between Ita 
ineeption and the latttr date. 
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TABLE 11 

FACTORS EXAmNED FOR SIGTIIFICANT DIF?EREN(1ES BEWEM 
TRAINEES, JOB HOLDIRS, AND TFMNATIONS, MAY 1970 
(Chi -Square Valuss) 



Faetffl"s 


df 


Asbuiy 


df 


Paterson 


Age 


8 


6.93 


6 


1.61 


Marital status 


2 


.86 


2 


.22 


Number of dependenti 


8 


U.66 


8 


6.U7 


Months on AFDC 


6 


5.72 


6 


12, OU* 


Months in progpam' 


h 


31.2li*# 


a 


66, 


Nmnbar of eounflellnf leaslons 


6 


10.03 


h 


20,6l»* 


Testing 


2 


14.96* 


2 


9,92** 


Adult Basle Educition 


2 


25.73^ 


2 


15,17** 


Months in ABE 


h 


37.U3** 


h 


29. 18*-* 


General Eduoational Development 


2 


B.03*» 


h 


5,08* 


Months in GED 


h 


11,91** 


h 


1)4.39** 


Months in formal aduoatlon 


h 


3lu92** 


U 


35.56** 


Orientation 


2 


10,96*» 


2 


m.2i** 


Work experlenOB 


2 


29. 71** 






Months in work experience 


h 


ii.au** 






Institutional Lfalnlng 


2 


ll4.10^^* 


2 


23.68#* 


Number of raferralfl 


h 




u 


56,20** 


Months in holding 


2 




2 


20.U6** 



Significant at 90 percent level of probability, 
^Significant at 95 percent or greater level probability. 
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TABLE li 

PERSOMAL CHARACTERISTICS OP raAINllS, JOB HOLDIRS 
AND TERMINATIOfK , MAY 1970 
(in porCBnt) 



Charaoterlatles Aebury Park . _ Pattrson 

In "Training" Etnployed Terminated Inj'ralnlng Imployed Terminated 

A fee (Ygari) 



2U 


or younger 


13, h 


18.2 


27.U 


23,7 


21.7 


27.6 


25 


- 29 


30.9 


22.7 


22.6 


30.1 


3U.8 


31,0 


30 


- 3U 


2U.7 


25.0 


21.0 


33.3 


30. U 


25.9 


35 


- 39 


12.lt 


9.1 


8.1 


7.5 


10.1 


B.6 


Uo 


or older 


18.6 


25.0 


21,0 




2.9 


6,9 




Total 


loo.o 


loo.o 


loo.l 


loo.o 


^5.9 





Marital Status 



Never married 


29.9 


22.7 


Onoe-mafrled* 


70,1 


77,3 


Total 


100,0 


100,0 


Number of Dependents 




(n-198) 


One 


26,8 


20,5 


Tvo 


26.6 


29,5 


Three 


23,7 


20.5 


Four 


12.U 


13.6 


Five or more 


10,3 


15.9 


Total 


loo.o 


lOOiO 



25.8 


32,3 


29,0 


29.8 


7li,2 


67.7 


71,0 


70,2 


ioo.o 


iTOtO, 


loo.o 


TO0,0 






(n-211) 




21,1 


. 2U,li 


12.1 


lli.5 


29.8 


25.6 


33.3 


27.3 


17.5 


26.7 


25.8 


27.3 


10.5 


10,0 


9,1 


11,5 


21.1 


13.3 


19,7 


I6.1i 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 





Noti t Unless othwwlst Indieated, for Aebwy Park, n^203| for Pateraon, n^220 

«6gardltii of tiieir ^tiant Itgal ftttui, ilfflogt all once-married women were llTlng 
apart ftom their hua bands} therefore, the Mrrledi widowed, divorced and legally 
ieparated were combliied for this analysis. 



TABLE 13 

WELFARE HISTORTt 
TRAINEES, JOB HOLDEM, AND TERMINATIONS , MAT 1970 

(in ptrcent) 



MonthB on AFDC In Five 
Tears Prtcidlng Enroll- 



inent 


Asbwy Park 






Pttwion 






In TrainiM Employed 
(n-199) 


TtriidniEfced 


In Trainin 


1 Em|loyBd 


Terminated 


12 or leas 


30,9 32,6 


32.3 


U3.0 


18,8 


33.9 


13 - ZU 


21,3 30.2 


29,0 


2k,7 


30,U 


23,2 


25-36 


10,6 lii.O 


16.1 


8.6 


11,6 


lli.3 


37 or lenger 


37.2 23,3 


22,6 


23.7 


39.1 


28,6 


Total 


100.0 100,1 


100,0 


100,0 


99,9 


100.0 



ERIC 
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TABLE lU 

WIN PROORAM EXPOTEtCES 0^ TRAIfJEffi, JOB HOIDEBS 
AM3 TmMINATIOie , MAT 1970 
(in percent) 



Nuiriber of Months 

In WIN Program ^^^^ Asbmy ^Park Pater a on 

In Training Empl03nid " Termlhatod In Training EmploTtd Tarminated 



6 cr lesa 


3.1 


ll.U 


27,9 


2.2 




29.8 


7 - 12 


3S.0 


m.i 


a7.6 


?2.7 


27.5 


<2.6 


13 or longer 


61.9 




2li.6 


liS.2 


72,5 


17.5 


Total 


ioo.o 


100,0 


100,1 


loo.l 


ioo.o 


99.9 



Number of Coun- * . 

seling Sessions * , Cn^219) 




NonB* 


^.8 


22.7 


U3.5 


3.2 


l.U 


10.3 


One 


27.8 


38.6 


27 ,U 




11.6 


12.1 


Tm 


Zlt.7 


27.3 


21,0 




13.0 


15.5 




12 ,U 


9.1 


1.6 




10.1 


17.2 


Fdtff ae mora 


7.2 


2.3 


6,5 


79.6 


63.8 


hh,B 


Total 


99,9 


100,0 


100,0 


Ioo.o 


'9t,f 


100.0 


Testing 














Taited 


63,9 


52,3 


U6.8 


95.7 


BS.U 


79.3 


Not toBted 


36.1 


U7.7 


53.2 


a. 3 


11.6 


20.7 


Total 


100.0 


, 100.0 


100,0 


100,0 


Ioo.o 


100.0 


Adult Baaic Education** 


(n-191) 






(n^208) 




Attendad ABE olaises 


56.5 


11.1 


36.14 


70,7 


U7.1 


39.7 


Not enp oiled 


U3.5 


88.6 


63.6 


39.3 


52.9 


60.3 


Total 


ioo';o 


100,0 


Ioo.o 


loo,o 


Ioo.o 


Ioo.o 


Numbar of Months In 














ABE 














None 


U2.3 


88.6 


58.0 


25.8 


52.2 


60.3 


Thrse or Jbsb 


23.7 


9.1 


32.3 


35.1 


20.3 


19.0 


Fom* mon'Uis or longer 


3lt.0 


2.3 


9.7 


^ ^.1 


27.5 


20.7 


Total 


100.0 


Ioo.o 


Ioo.o 


Ioo.o 


ioo.o 


ioo.o 



*Apart from «nrolln»nt interTiew, 
^xcludinff 



1^2 



TABLE Hi (aintinijfid) 

WIK PROGRAM EXreRIENDES OF TRATNEIS, JOB HOLDERS 
AND TmMINATIOTe, MAT 1970 
(In pereait) 



Otntral Educational 
Develepinent* 



Attended GED 
Not wirollsd 
Total 



Astuiy Park 



In TrainlnB Employed Terininated 
(n-198) 



37.2 
62,8 



100,0 



20,? 
79.5 
100 .0 



16,3 
81,7 
100.0 



Paterson 

in~ Training Employed Tm'ml na tid 



22.8 

77.2 
100.0 



(n^219) 

20,3 
79,7 



100,0 



8,6 
91. ii 
100.0 



Nunjber of Months 
In GED 

Thrse or Itsi 

Four monUis cr longer 

No GBD 

Total 



13. U 
25.8 
60,8 
100,0 



n.U 

9,1 
79.5 
100.0 



11,3 
8.1 

80,6 
100.0 



18.3 
76.3 
100.0 



13.0 
7.2 
79.7 
1979 



6.9 
1.7 
_91,li 
100,0 



Total Monlhs In 
Eduoational Cemponent 

None 29,9 

Six or less 36,1 

Seven monttis w longer llt.O 

Total 100.0 



77,3 
18.2 
U.5 
100,0 



S3.a 
35,5 
11.3 

Iwlo 



19,1; 
26,9 
53.7 

100,0 



U7,B 
26.0 
26.1 
99.9 




Orlgntation 

Enrollia 
Not enrolled 
Total 



57,7 
Ug.3 

100,0 



29.5 
70.5 
100,0 



Ii0,3 
^,7 
100.0 



53.8 
16.2 
100,0 



26,1 
73.9 
100,0 



32.fi 
67,2 
100,0 



Work Experience 

Enrollia 
Not enrolled 
Total 



29i9 
70.1 

100,0 



65,9 
3U.1 

100,0 



15,1 
83,9 
100.0 



9.7 

90.3 
100.0 




1*7 
98.3 
100.0 



Excludes those t4io werB airoHad but did not attend. 
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TABIE 1^ (contimsid) 

WIN PTOGMM EXPIRIETKJBS OF TRAINEES, JOB HOLOmS 
AND TfRMINATIONS , MAY 1970 
(in pcrcait ) 



Number of Months 

In Work Experlmeg Aebiiy Park . PatOTpon 

In Training Employtd Twmimted In Traini ng Employad Termlnatld' 



None 

Foin* at less 
Pivi or longer 
Total 


70.1 
lk,h 
1?.? 

loo.o 


3a. 1 

Uo,9 
25.0 
100,0 


83.9 
9.7 

6,S 
100,1 


90.3 
3.2 

100,0 


92,6 
-£2 

loo.o 


98.3 

1.7 

100.0 


Instltutionil Voca- 

+A ftT>a 1 TTai tit ne^ # 










\n cjj. J 




Attended 
Nat ©nroUod 
Total 


11.? 

B8.S 

ioo.o 


37.2 
62.8 
, 100.0 


Hi.? 
B5.5 
loo.d 


31.0 
69.0 

loo.o 


U0,6 
59. U 
100,0 


3.1i 
96.6 
100.0 


Number of Months 
From EnrollTOnt To 














Five or less 
Six or mor« 
No referral 


19.6 
28.9 

a.? 


59.1 
36.U 
li.5 


11.3 
16.1 
72.6 


a.3 

7.5 

88.2 


30, U 
3b. 8 
3U.8 


17.2 
6.9 
75.9 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100.0 


Nunber of Job 
Referrals 














None 
One 

Two or more 
Total 


51.5 
2U.7 
23.7 
99.9 


2.3 
36,li 
6l.ii 
100,1 


72.6 
Hi .5 
12.9 
100,0 


87.1 
6.5 
6.5 

100.1 


33.3 
30.U 
36.2 
99.9 


75.9 

15.5 
8.6 
100.0 


Number of Months 
In Holding 














?oin' or less 
Five or mOT a 
Total 


59,U 
to .6 
100,0 


77.3 
22.7 
100.0 


hl.o 
59,0 
100,0 


77.8 

22,2 
100.0 


77,0 
23,0 
100,0 


5?.b 
loo.o 



Excludes those who were enrolled biit fid not attind* 



TABI£ 1^ ■ 

PERSONAL ffiARACTERIS'llCS CF INTERVIEW SAMPLES, NO?P!BSR 1969 

(in percent) 



Ail 



aa 

25 
30 
3? 

ho 
U5 



or younger 

- 29 

- 3U 

- 39 

- Uh 

or oUtr 
Total 



_ Aflbury 
WIN Oroup Control 

(n»61) (n^iiO) 

31.1 31.0 

21,3 12.? 

2h,6 7.5 

U.9 20,0 

Hi. 8 1?.0 

3.3 10.0 

TtTO TOO 



Pater son 

ffiN 'iro up Qontrol Group 

TH=5oi — ^ 



20,0 

31.7 
28.3 
10.0 
1.7 
8.3 
105,0 



19,0 
31. Ij 
23.8 
IU.3 

a. 8 

16.6 
99,9 



Marital Status 



Wever married 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced, legally separated 
No data 

Total 



26.2 

a7.$# 

19.7 
1.6 



99,9 



20.0 
17.? 
10,0 

iroTo 



13.3 
5.0 

3.3 
56.7 
1.7 
100,0 



19,0 

9.? 
9,5 
61,9 

"99^ 



Nunfcer of Dependents 

0ns 

Two 

Three 

torn' 

Five 

Six or more 
No data 
Total 



32.8 
36.1 
13.1 

1,6 
11.5 

h,9 

Who 



Uo.o 

10,0 
!i2.5 
7,5 



100.0 



21.7 
23,3 
26.7 
13,3 
3.3 
8.3 
3.3 
99.9 




Race 



Ntgro 

Spanish -Epaaking 
Other white 
Other 

Total 



63.3 
3.3 
33.3 



iiB.6 
2,7 

18,6 

m 



69.0 

13.8 
1.7 

100,0 



61i.l 

a?,6 

10.3 

100,0 




Almoft all (ha, 6 percmt) were llvli^ apart from their husbands, although not 
legally separated. See text for dlBCussion, 

(continusd) 
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TARIE 1$ (eonttnuid) 

raSONAL fflARACTRRISTICS OF lOTERVlB// SAffflflS , NWmBffll 1969 

(in perotnt) 



Hl^est School Grada Complgted 



Asbury 





MN Group 


Control Group 




(n-Al) 




0 - U 


1.6 


5.0 


5-8 


18,0 


17.5 


9th 


21.3 


12.5 


10th 


a. 3 


25.0 


nth 


lb. 8 


10,0 




19.7 


2?.0 


13 or more 


3.3 


?.o 


Total 


100,0 


100.0 



Paterson 



WrW Qroup Control QrQup 







1.7 


h.B 


25.0 


28.6 


21,7 


lli.3 


18.3 


16.7 


20.0 


111. 3 


13.3 


lit. 3 




7.2 


100,0 


100.2 



Soureas VJIN and Wei fare of flee riccrds of raapondents. 



ERIC 
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TABLl IS 

WEIf ARE HISTORY OF lOTERVIEW SAMPLES , W07EHBEH 1969 

(In psrcent) 



MuBtoer of Monthi on AFDO In Fiva 
Yeara PrBoedlng WIN BmellmTit. 





WIN Ops up 
(n-& ) 


' Control Spoup 
(n^liO) 


0 - 12 


h9,l 


70.0 


13 - 2h 


21.3 


7.S 


25 - 36 


6,6 


7,5 


37 or mora 


19,7 


7.5 


No data 


3.1 


7.5 


. Total 


100,0 


100.0 



. Pattrson 

Wl^ group CentynT 
(n»60) 

ljl.7 

18.3 

11.7 

28.3 

100,0 



mm 

?o,o 

11.9 
7,2 
26,? 

100.1 



>ourcei WIW t„d WelftrVoffice ricords of respondents. 
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TABLE 17 

FAMILY CmRACTmTSnCS^ INTERVIEW SAMPMS, NOVEMBER 1969 

(in percent) 



Household Competition Asb\ny Pate ra on 

yjig Qrou p Control Group WIN Group Contro 
(n-6l) (n-lOJ 

H^bmd, wife & ehildrtn k*9 
Husband j wife, chlMren & 

other adults - 

Mother k ohlldren 83,6 6?,0 

Mother I diilrfren & other relatives 11,5 17«5 
Mother j ehlldten & unrelated 

personi - * 5, 0 

No data 



Total 100.0 100,0 



Nuiitoer of Pars ore In 
Household 

One 1.6 

2li,6 2^,0 

Three 29,3 1?.0 

Four 19.7 33.5 

Pl^e 6.6 20.0 

Six 9.8 7,5 

Seven or more 8.2 
No data 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 10^ 







1.7 


7.1 


- 


2,h 


81.7 


71. U 


13.3 


11.9 


1.7 


1 □ 


1.7 






loo.o 




2.U 


1?.0 


II4.3 


20.0 


23. S 


26,7 


21 .U 


20,0 


21 .b 


5.0 


U.0 


13.3 


7.1 




li.8 



Wwfeqr of Om ChiJdran 

Om 32. S hO.O 23.3 19.0 

Two 31,1 12,5 21,7 28.6 

Three 18, 0 hO.O 95.0 23.8 

Four U,9 7.5 16.7 lU.I 

nrm 9.B - 1.7 Ij.S 

Six - ' 3.3 - 6.7 a. 8 

Seven or mort - - 3,3 2,k 

No data 1,7 2,k 

Total 99,9 WhO TOtT 



(continued) 



TABIE 17 (contlniMd) 

FAMILT CHARACTERISTICS SAMPLES, NOVEMBER 1969 

(in percfflit) 



Aga of Children 


As 




Paters on 




WIN Oroup 


Control^ Group 


WIN Group 


Control Group 




(n-6l) 




(n«A0) 




All under 6 


37.7 


UO.O 


20.0 


a.o 


All 6-11 


19.7 


10,0 


15.0 


11.9 


All 12-17 ■ 


11.? 


15.0 


8.3 


9,5 


Under 6| 6 - 11 


9.8 


7.5 


26,7 


21 .U 


IJnier 6j 12 - 17 


3.3 


5.0 


!•? 


7.1 


Under 6] 6 - llj 32-17 


6.6 


7.5 


3,3 


11.3 


6 - 111 12 - 17 


11.5 


15,0 


23.3 




No data 






1,7 


li.B 


Totd. 


100,1 


100,0 


loo.o 


loo.o 
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TABLE 18 

SCHOOL PHOBLE!© O^" RESPONDRNra' CHTLDREN- 
INTERVIfiW SAWLE, NOVEMBER 1969 
(in peroent) 



Number of Slow Learners* 




Asbury 




Patera on 




WIN Group Control Group 


WIN Gro 


up Control Group 




(n-ftl) 


(n-UO) 


(n»60) 


(n-a2) 


Nona 


6S.2 


92.5 




61.3 


One child 


B.Z 


7.? 


16.7 




Two ehlldren 


6,6 




3.3 


11,9 


Total 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100.0 


School Notified Parent of 










h'oblsm 










Yes 


lb. 8 


17.S 


33.3 


31.0 


No 




82,5 


66.7 


69,0 


Total 


100,0 


100,0 


loo.o 


loo,o 


Type of Problem 










Fighting 


3,1 


7.5 


21.7 


16.7 


Absence 




2.5 


5.0 


2.U 


Scholarship 


k.9 


7.5 


6.7 


9.5 


Health 


h,9 








Not applicable 


86,9 


82.5 


66.7 


71, U 


Total 


100,0 


100,0 


100,1 


ioo.o 



Children whowtre two or mare years older than the usual agt for their ^rad©. 
"Usuar' agei used aa a guldt ran from six for gradi 1 to ieTentatn for fradt 12, 



ISO 
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TA^LR 19 

BIRTHPLACE AND TSARS OF RKIDEMCS IN THB PROaRAM AREA - 
INTERVIW SAMPLE , NOVEMBER 1969 
(in ptrcent) 



Birthplace 



isbury 



Patereon 



WIH "Oroup Control Qroup WIN "Group Control Group 



New Jtriey 


k2,6 




21.7 


New York 


3,3 


10,0 


3.3 


North Carolini, South Carolina, 






35.0 


Qeor^la 


2b. 6 


10.0 


Other contlnantal United State o 


23.0. 


25.0 


20.0 


Paerto' Rico 


3.3 


5.0 


16.7 


Foreign born 


1.6 


2.5 


3,3 


No data 


. 1.6 






Total 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 



7,1 
2.I4 

35.6 

19.0 
19.0 
h.B 
11.9 

•90 



Years of Resldenos in Program 

Area ' 

Leis than on« U.9 l5.0 

I . ? 6.6 10,0 
3 ■ ^ 18.0 17.? 
6-10 21,3 • 12.5 

II - 15 16, li 2,? 
16-20 li.9 7.? 
21 or more 27.9 35.0 

Total 10% 0 IW^O 



3.3 
8.3 
18.3 
28.3 
15,0 
5.0 
21.6 



9.? 

7.1 

19.0 
33,3 
111. 3 
16.7 
99.9 
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TABU 20 

HOnSINa- INTERVIEW SAmES., NOVEMBM 1969 
(in paraent ) 



Length of Time at Rresent Addresi Aebury Paterson 

WIN Group Control Oroup WIN Qroup Control Group 



Less than 6 months 


23.0 


h2,S 


16.7 


28.6 


7-12 months 


16,0 


20,0 


26.7 


11*9 


13 - 2U months 


16,0 


10,0 


21*7 ' 


19.0 


25-36 months 


16, a 


10,0 


11*7 


7 1 


37 monthj or longer 


22.9 


17.5 


21.1 


11*li 


No data 


1.6 








Total 


99,9 


100.6 


100,1 


100.0 


Public Housing 










Yes 


16 .1 


10.0 


20,0 


26,9 


No 


B3.6 


90.0 


80,0 


73.8 


Total 


100,0 


100.0 


100,0 


100,0 


Monthly Rent 










$70 or less 


9.3 


2,5 


' 26.7 


16.7 


71 - $ 80 


h.9 




11.7 


lb, 3 


81 - 90 


11.? 


2.5 


6.7 


11.9 


91 - 100 


9.8 


22.5 


20.0 


9.5 


101 - 110 


lli,8 


5.0 


3.3 


9.5 


111 - 120 


9.6 


7.5 


10.0 


16.7 


121 - 130 


13.1 


25.0 


8.3 


9.5 


131 or niore 


■ 11.5 


15.0 


13.3 


9.5 


No data, not applicable 


11.8 


20.0 




2.1i 


Total 


loo.o 


100.0 


100,0 


100,0 



(continued) 
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MuTriber of Ruoms 



TABLR 20 (continued) 

HOnsiNa -INTERVIW SAMPLRS j NOirEMBEP 1969 
(in percent) 



Aabu:^ Paterson 

WIN group "Contror Qroup WIN Group Control Oroup 



Three or leas U»9 
Four 



23. n 1?.0 

26.3 37.5 

21.3 12. S 

19.7 20.0 

U.9 5.0 



Five 
Six 

Seven or tnort 

No data 

Total 100.0 100,0 

Number of Bsdrooms 

One . 23.0 25.0 

Two 29,5 35.0 

Three 36.1 30.0 

Foui' or mora 9»9 10.0 
No data 
Total 



1.6 

LOO 100,0 



Oondltion of Housing 

i n . 37. S 

Soma Problems g g 10 0 

'""Total 







m 




Lb ml 


111 ^ 


1,1 "J 




25.0 


28.7 


is'.o 


9.5 


loo.o 


loo.i 


?.o 


11.9 


^1.7 


. 52.li 


30.0 


31.0 


13.3 


U.8 


100,0 


100,1 


?6.7 


81.0 


31.7 


9.5 


11.7 


9.5 


100.1 


100,0 



ERIC 
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TABLE 22 

HRALTH CARE - imWJim SAMPUS, NOVEIfflRR 1969 
(in percent) 



Times Saw Doctor With Children in 
Year Pracading Inttrvlaw 



0ns 

Three 
Four 



Siae or more 
Wot at all 
Mo data 
Total 



Agbury 



WIN Qroup Control Grb^ 







6.6 


1?.0 


6.6 




n.? 


1?.0 ■ 


13.1 


7.5 


6.6 


T.f 




25.0 


6.6 


17.5 


3.3 




100.2 


1(»^ 



Patarson 



WIN Qroup 
(n-6d) 

3.3 
10.0 
11.7 

8,3 

55.0 
10.0 
1.7 
100,0 



Control Group 
M2) " 

2,U 

li.8 
11.9 
16,7 

ii.8 
50.0 

9.5 



100.1 



Times Saw Doctop for Self in 
Year Preceding InterTjew 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six or inort 
Not at all 
Total 



6.6 
l6.il 
9.8 
9.8 
1.6 
U5.9 
9.8 
99.9 



2S.5 
20,0 
2,5 
12.5 

20.0 

22.5 



10.0 
18.3 
5.0 

II. 7 
5.0 

III. 7 
8.3 

ITOo 



11.9 
19,0 
7.1 
2.1» 

1*0,5 



Vlaits to Dentist for Childrsn 



One 

Two 

Thrae or more 
Not at all 

No data I not applieabl© 
Total 



21.6 
8.2 
21.3 
36.1 
9.8 
100,^ 



15.0 
7.5 

10,0 
35.0 
22.5 
100.0 



18.3 
10.0 

33.3 
26,7 
11.7 

loo.o 



9.5 
16.7 
31.0 
38.1 

100.0 



(eontinuad) 
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TABLE 22 (continued) 

HEALTH CARE - INTER71W SANTPLRS, NWEMBRR 1969 
(in peroent) 



Visits to Dentiit for Self 



WIN rfroup Contral Qroup 
(n-61) (n"UO) 



■ Pater g on 

WIN Orou| O^dh^foT Qreiip 



One 
Two 

Three or more 
Not at all 

No dataf not applicable 
Total 



16.14 

16. U 
27,9 
39.3 



100.0 



IT.f 
12. f 
15.0 

100,0 



21.7 
15.0 

23.3 
38,3 
1.7 
100.0 



16.7 
7.1 
19.0 

57a 



Eye Rxamination/Olasses for 
Children in Year ft'eeedlng 
Interview 



Yes 
No 

No datai not applicable 
Total , 



ljli.3 

52.5 
3.3 



25.0 
60,0 
15.0 

100.0 



lifl.3 
5.0 
100,0 



35.7 
61.9 
2.U 

100,0 



vision TBite for Self in Year 
Preceding Intarview 



Yes 

No 



Total 



72.1 
27.9 
100.0 



37,5 
62.5 
100,0 



53.3 
li|.7 



35.7 
6U.3 
100.0 



l ERJC 



1$6 



TABLl 23 

^5EMBmSHlP IN cum AND ORQANIZATIONS - INTRRVIEW SAMPLES, NOVEKBER 1969 



Type^f Oyganlaatlon Asbury Pater son 

WIN Group Control Qroup WIN Group Control Qroup 
(Pepeent Holding Membership) 

Labor union - - ■ _ 

PTA 2U.6 17.5 16.7 7.1 
Politleal cluba 3,3 

Church 7S.U ?2,5 2$.0 31.0 

Church club or elass 11, 14 2,? $,0 U,8 
Civic organization 1,6 

Other l6sU 10.0 15.0 h,B 



Number of Memberships 

Claimed 



One 12,6 

Two 29.5 

Ttoee 6,8 

Four or mere 1,6 

Mono IB.O 

' Total 99.? 



(in peyeent) 



12.5 30.0 21,h 

12.5 15.0 U.B 

7,5 1,7 7.1 

1.7 2,h 

37.5 51.7 6ti.1 

too.o 100,1 TO^O 
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lAST JOn - INTEWrW SAMPIZS, NOVEMBER 1969 
(in percent) 

Laat Job - Qcoupatlon Aebu^ Paterflon 

^ WIW flroup Control Qroup WIN 5roup Control Gro up 

U'61) (n-UOl (n"^0) rn«U2 ) 



ProfBSilonal, technical, 



managerial 






1.? 




Clerical 


9.8 


12,1 


5.0 


9.5 


Sties 


6.6 


5.0 


1.7 


U.8 


ServiCi 


■ 27.9 


17.S 


2B.3 


16,7 


Opfrative 


37*7 




18.3 


52.a 


Private household 








o c 

7,? 


Odd jobs 




2.5 






Mo data 


U.9 


7.5 


8.V 


7,1 


Total 


100,0 


iDO.O 


100,0 


Too.o 


List job - Indaitry 










Manufaeturlni 


11.1 


17.5 


LB.i 


h5.2 


Rttall, wholesale tradt 


9.8 


7.5 


6,7 


11,9 


Finance j insuranGBi real estate 




5.0 






Public administration 


1.1 


2.5 


3.3 


2,h 


Transportation, eommunieatlen 


1.6 > 








Service 


ilT.S 


17.5 


3i.1 


11.0 


A^rieulture 




2.5 






No data - ^ 


6.6 


7.5 


8,1 


9.5 


Total 


99.9 


loo.o 


997^ 


100,0 


Last Job - Duration 










(number of months) 










6 or less 


W.9 


52.5 


33.3 


31.0 


7 - 12 


11.1 


10.0 


23.3 


2Uk 


13 - 2h 


m.fi 


10.0 


13.3 


lb.1 


25 - 36 


1.6 


5.0 


5.0 


11,9 


37 - 


6.6 


7.5 


5.0 


7.1 


li9 or more 


6.6 


7.5 


10,0 


a. 8 


No data 


11.? 


7.5 


10.0 


9.5 


Total 


Iw.l 


100,0 


99,9 


100.0 



(continued) 
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TABLl ^ (continuid) 

lAST JOB - INTffiVIEW SAMPIES t NOVMER 1969 
(in ptreent ) 



Last Job * Hourly Wagi 



$1,30 less 
1.31 - *ls50 
l.$l ^ 1.70 
1.71 - 1.90 
1.91 " 2.10 
2.11^ 2*30 
2.31 ' 2.50 
2.51 or more 
Total 



Seigct of Laet 

Friends, rtlatlTei 

AdTertliaments 

Applitd it f irin dtf eatly 

Stat© ImployTOnt Sendea 

Other 

N© dati, not ap pile ablt 
Total 



Paters on 



Oontrol GrQup WIN Qroup ContrQl Qroup 



(n-S6) 


(n-35) 


(n-5i) 


(n-35) 


28.6 


3U.3 


3)4.0 


ll.U 


8.9 


8.6 


Hi 3 


22.9 


30.U 


28.6 


17.0 


20.0 


lU.3 


11. k 


13.2 


Da. 3 


3.6 


■ ?.7 


.13,2 


22.9 


. S.U 


2.9 


7.5 


5.7 


7.1 


2.9 


1,9 


2.9 


1.8 


5.7 


1.9 




100,1 


100,1 


100,0 


100,1 


(n-fil) 


(n-ho) 


(n-fiO) 




2U.6 


h7.5 


^.7 




31.1 


17.? 


13.3 


16.7 


2h,6 


7,5 


13.3 


21 .U 


9.8 


15.0 


13.3 


9.? 


1.6 


5.0 






8.2 


7.5 


8.3 


7.1 


99.9 


TOors 


99.9 


99,9 



ERIC 



I $9 



TABLE 25 . 

THE KIND OF WCRK WANTED -INTERVIEW SAMPI^S , NOTEfffiER 1969 

(in pereant) 



Oecupation Wanted 


A 


sbury 




Pattrssn 




WIN Groizp 


i Control Group 


WIN Oroi 


ip Control Group 




(n-6l) 


tn-bO) 


(n^60J 




Professional 1 tiehnloal, 










managerial work 


1.6 




m 




Clarical 


37*7 


22.5 


16.7 


7.1 


Sales 


' 1,6 


5.0 


5.0 






26.2 


27.5 


25.0 


lii.3 


Operative 


16.U 


35.0 


30,0 


h7.6 


Private household 


1.6 


7.5 


3.3 


9.5 


No data 


m.B 


2.5 


20.0 


2Uh 


Total 


99.9 


100.0 


160.0 


"99.9 



Sama Occupation as Last Job? 



Yes 
No 

No data 
Total 



31.1 
52,5 
16.U 
100,0 



57.5 
37.5 
5.0 

100.0 



38,3 
U.O 
21.7 
100.0 



U7.6 
33.3 
19.0 
99.9 



Pay Wanted (n«56) 



$1,30 or IsBi 3,6 

1.31 - $1.50 7.1 

1.51 - 1.70 21.1i 

1.71 - 1.90 • 23.2 

1.91 - 2.10 23.2 

2.11 - 2.30 3.6 

2.31 - 2.50 10.7 

2,50 er more 7.1 

Total 99,9 



(0-39) (n-51) (n-36) 



2.6 - 

35.9 21.6 11.1 

25.6 23.5 27.8 

iS.li 29.a 38.9 

10.3 13.7 11,1 

5.1 9.8 2.8 

5.1 g.O 8.3 

100.0 lOTTo 



(eontinued) 
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TABLE 25 (contlnuGd) 

TOE KITJD OF mm WANTED - INTERVIEW SAMPLffi ^ NOITEMBER 1969 

(in pereent) 



Would Yqu Rathtr HaTe,,, Asbuiy Patarson 

~ ~ WIN Crroup Control 6roup WIN Group Conirol~Qroap 





Cn-61) 


(n-IiOJ 






A hi^ paying, temporary job. 




37.5 






A lowiF paying, stiady job 


m,b 


62.5 


.75.0 


73.8 


Don't knfflf 


?.8, 






2,k 


Total 


100.0 


loo.o 


loo.o 


Too.o 



Would Tou Rathtr HaTa.«. 



An IntBreitlng Job Ult»3 

A sttady job 50,8 

Don't know h»9 

Total 100,0 

Would Yon Rather Havai... 



A job that is the same every day 21.3 

A job that Is different every day 68,9 

Don't Imow 9,8 

Total 100.0 



55.0 hO.O 23,8 

li5.0 60,0 73.3 

- - 2,h 

IM.O 100,0 100,0 



20,0 28.3 li7.6 

77.5 71.8 U7.6 

2.5 - U.8 

100. 0 loon TBoTo 
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TABLE 26 

INCOME OF INTERVIEW GROITO , NOVEMBER 1969 
(in percent ) 



Total Income' Last Month 



$100 or less 
101 - $1?0 
- 200 
201 - 250 
251 - 300 
301 - 350 
311 - UOO 
IjOl or tfior© 

No data 

Total 



Share of IncoTne Fgoin Welfare 

Entire income 
More than half 
Somtj but lese than half 
No income from welfare 
Ineuf fleitnt data 
Total 



Amount of Welfari flrant 



* 1 

101 

151 

201 
251 
301 
351 



- $100 

- 150 

- 200 

- 250 

- 300 

- 350 

hoo 



kOl or mere 
No data , 
Total 



WIN Qroup 
(n»6l) 



1.6 

6.6 
11.5 

26.2 
13.1 
16, li 
21.0 
1.6 



Oontrol Group 
(n=UO) " 

2.5 
5.0 
15.0 

20.0 

15.0 

25.0 
12,5 
5.0 



Paterson ' 

WlN^Group Control Group 
(n"60} U-U2) 



3.3 
1.7 
11.7 
3.3 
18,3 
21.7 
26.7 
13.3 



2.h 
19.0 
16.7 
21.1i 
2l.ii 

7.1 
11.9 



100,0 


■ TmTo 


TMTo 


99.9 


29.5 


67.5 


31,7 


71.lj 


57.lt 


I5.n 


53.3 


16,? 


9.8 


15.0 


11* 7 


11.9 


1.6 


2.5 






1.6 




3.3 




99.9 


100,0 


lOO.O 


100.0 


6.6 


10.0 


5.0 


2,h 


h,9 


15.0 


10,0 


lij.3 


6.6 


10,0 


15.0 


21.1; 


36.1 


22.5 


15,0 


lit,3 


18,0 


7.5 


16.7 


23. B 


11.5 


22.5 


21.7 


lii,3 


3.3 


7.5 


8.3 


h.fl 


9.8 


2,5 


5.0 


U.8 


3.3 


2.5 


3.3 




loo.l 


lOO.D 


loo. 6 


100.1 



ERIC 



(centinued) 
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TARLE 26 (continued) 

INCOME 0^ INTERVrar GROUre ^ NOVEMBER 1969 
(in perctnt) 



Income ^rom Earnings Asbury PatcriQn 

WIN Qroup Coritrdl Oro WIN (rroup Control Group 

(n^61) (n^UO) (n^AO) (n-li2) 



$ 1 - $100 


li,9 


2.5 


1.7 


9.5 


101 - iSo 


1.6 


7.5 




mm 


151 - 200 




2.5 


1.7 


2.h 


201 - 250 


U.9 




1.7 




251 or more 








2.U 


Not applicable 


85.2 




93.3 


B5.7 


No data 


3.1 




1.7 




Total 


99.9 


looto 


I06.I 


100,0 


Income from Othtr Sourcei 










$ 1 - $100 


36.1 


10,0 


53.3 


9.5 


101 - 150 


9.8 




3.3 




151 - 200 


6.6 


5I0 


10,0 


2'h 


201 - 250 


1.6 


2.5 






251 - 300 




2,5 






301 - 350 ■ 


116 








351 or more 


1.6 




m 




No data 


h2.6 


BO.O 


33.1 


83,3 


Total 


99,9 


loo.c 


99,9 


100,0 
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Tkmw. 27 

raXPRNSffiS - INTSWriBWSAMPLES, NO^ri?MBKR 1969 
(in parcBnt) 



Food Exptnie in Week Preceding 
IntePTlew 



or leis 
11 - $1? 

16 - 20 . 
21 - 25 
26 - 30 
31 - 35 
36 or mora 
No data 
Total 



Asbiiry 



Paterson 



WIN Group 


Control Group 


WIN Oroup 




(n-6l) 


(n-UO) 


(n-60) 


Control y3roup 


1.6 




3.3 




9.8 


5ro 


6,3 


7,1 


18.0 


15.0 


10.0 


16.7 


18,0 


12.5 


11.7 


11.9 


13.1 


12.5 


15.0 


lh,3 


3.3 


20.0 


11.7 


7.1 


29,5 


35.0 


35.0 


ho.5 


6.6 




5.0 


2.k 


99.9 


100.0 


Ioo,o 


100,0 



Ihgd Food Stampa 

Yts 

Wo 

No data 
Total 



55.7 25.0 

lil.O 72.5 

3,3 2.5 

100.0 100,0 



23.3 Ih.h 

73.3 85.7 

3.3 - 

99,9 iron 



Gaa and Elaetpic Bill in Month 
Preeidlng Inttrglew 

$5.00 or less 1,6 - 3,3 9.5 

5.01 - $10.00 13.1 22.5 21.7 

10,01 - 15.00 Ih.B 12.5 10.0 2.a 

15.01 - 20.00 lU.B 10.0 5.0 2,h 

20.01 - 25.00 . 6.6 5.0 1.7 2,h 

25,01 or mora , 9,8 5.0 - U.8 

Don't know 6.2 7.5 6.6 28.6 

Not applicabls 31.2 37. g 5l.7 gO.Q 

Total . TOon 100,0 TOTo TOTt 



Total Utility Coat In Month 
fraoidlng Intarview 

Nona, no data 
$10 or lesi 
11 - $20 
21 - 30 
31 - ho 
lil - 50 
51 - 60 



ERIC 61 or more 
/ Total 



26,2 


32.5 


SO.O 


lj7,6 


9,8 


7.5 


25.0 


9.5 


16.U 


15.0 


IB. 3 


7.1 


6.6 


10.0 


10,0 


Hi. 3 


U.9 


10,0 


15.0 


11.9 




12.5 


5.0 


7,1 


ia,8 


5.0 


1.7 




21.3 


7.5 


5.0 


3.lt 


,00,0 


100,0 







TABLE 28 

CLOTHING AND OTH® EXraNDTTTOS - INTIRVIW SAMPLES, NOVEMBER 1969 

(in ptrcont) 



Amount Sptnt for Children's 
Clothing During Three Months 
Preceding IntBrview 



ho or less 
hi - * 50 
60 
70 
BO 
90 
100 
er more 
Did not buy 
Total 



51 
61 
71 
81 
91 



(n-61) 

16, U 
19,7 
3.3 
3.3 
8.2 
8.2 
11,? 
16.U 
13.1 

won. 



Control Qroup 
(n'UO) 

30,0 
7.5 
10.0 

S.o 

2,5 
2.5 

15.0 

10.0 
17.5 



Pa tereon 
WIN Qroi^ 



100,0. 



(n*60) 

6.3 
5.0 
6,7 
8,3 
10.0 

5.0 

13.3 
38.3 

5.0 ,, 
99.9 



Control Group 

9.5 
lb. 3 
11.9 
. 2,U 

U.B 

U.B 

7.1 
U0.5 



100.1 



Amount Spent for Own Glothing 
During Three Months Preeedlng 
Intarview ' 

$10 or less 
11 - $15 
20 



16 
21 

26 

31 
36 



25 
30 
35 

ho 



$hl or more 
Did not buy 
Total 



m.6 

8.2 

13a 

h,9 
6.6 

h~9 
13.1 
3li,U 
looTo 



7.5 

2.5 



10.0 

2.5 

7.5 

70,0 
100,0 



7.1 
7.1 
9.5 
7,1 
Ij.B 
2,U 
U.8 

9.5 

U7.6 
99,9 



Amount Spent on Household Goods 
During ThrBB Months Pricedlng 
Interyiew ■ 

iliO or Ibbs 
$Ul or more 
Did not buy 
Total 



19.7 
6.5 
73.8 

loO 



15.0 
2,5 

82.5 



21.7 
11.7 

66.7 

Won 



19.0 
7.2 

73,B 

100.0 



ERIC 
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TABLE 28 (contlnutd) 

CLOTHING AND OTHTO EXPENDIT'IRES - INTERflW SAMPLES, NOTOMBIH 1969 

(in peretnt) 



Recreation Expenditure During 

Month Praoedlng Intarvlew Aebury Paters on 

WIN Group gontrol Group WIN Qroup Control Qroup 

tn^61) U*UO} Cn«60) ^"(n-ta) ' 

$5,00 or leia 11.5 15.0 ?.0 9.5 

5,01 - $11.00 U.9 7.5 10,0 

.ft.1,01 or mora • lt,9 2,5 11.6 7,2 

Did not f ptnd 78.7 . . 75.0 73.3 83.1 

Total 100,0 roo.o loo.o 
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TABLE 29 

IMMEDIATE NEEDS AND ESTIMATE OF INCOME STATIC 
INTERVIEW GHOTJre, NOVEMBER I969 
(in percent) 



Familyis Blggsst Immediate 
Need 



Car 

Clothing 
Food 

Furniture 

Household articles or § qulpment 
Pay debts 
Other 
Don't Imaw 
Total 



WIN Oroup 
(n-6l) 

1.9 
17.7 

3.3 

9.8 
IS.O 
I6.h 

9.8 



Asbuiy 



99.9 



C ogtror 
(n-UO) 



h2.5 
12.S 

S.O 
10,0 
10,0 
17.? 

2.5 



Paterson 



Control 



100*0 



{n"6o) 


{n-ii2j 




2.h 


55.0 


38.1 


6,7 


23.8 


8.3 


2.1 


13,3 


lli.3 


?,0 


9.5 


11.7 


7.1 




2.1* 


100.0 


100,0 



"Speaking of Ineomt a lone | would 
you say you were better off 
last month than you were a year 
ago at this tima?" 

Better off 
About the same 
Worse off 
Bon't know 
Total 



hit. 3 
31,1 

2U.6 

iroro 



35.0 

2?.0 

Uo.o 



?B,3 
30.0 
11,7 

100,0 



31.0 
3S.I 
28.6 

100.1 



"A year from now do you expect 
to be betttr off, about the 
same or worse off than you ire 
now?" 



Better off 
About the same 
Woris off 
Don't know 
Total 



78.7 
6.6 
3.3 

11.5 
Eo^ 



95 ■.0 



88 .3 
3.3 

8^3 
99.9 



71,li 
k'.B 

ii.e 

19.0 

looTC 
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TABLE 30 

PERSONAL m?m imwnm samples^ November 1969 

(Percent Mfntionlnf Topic) 



Smnmary of Personal Hopes 



Eeonomic 

Job work QOnctrni 
Othar hopes for self 
Family 

IS for ioeiety 



Asbuiy 



Pattrson 



WIN Group 
(n-61) 

78.7 
21.3 
37.7 

?7,k 



Control Group 
(n-liO) 

72.? 
10.0 
27.5 
hU,o 



WIN Qroup ContTOl Qroup 



80,0 
53.3 
31.3 
58.3 
1.7 



6U.3 

n.h 
59.5 



Economic Hqpga 



Improved standard of living 29.5 

Food OP clothing 11.6 

Own homa 23.0 

Batter house or apartwent 19.7 

Car I6.il 

Household equiprwnt 8,? 

Woalth 9.8 

Ottior econoinie aspirationB 1,6 

Nona ' 21.3 



15,0 31,7 . 11,9 

12.5 5.0 11.9 

30.0 38.3 23.fi 

17.5 18.3 19.0 

S5.0 8.1 U.2 

12.5 11.3 11.9 

1.7 7.1 

- 3,3 7.1 

27.5 20,0 15.7 



Employwent Hopes 

Congenial work 
S toady job 
Other 
None 



6,6 

13.1 10,0 
1.6 

78.7 ,90,0 



31.7 7.1 

18.3 9.5 

3.3 U.S 

U6.7 78.6 



ERIC 



(continued) 
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TABLE 30 (eontinued) 

PERSONAL HOTO - INTERVIEW SAMPLE, MOVIMBBR 1969 
(Parctnt Msntioning Topic) 



Other Self -Relate d Hopes 



WIN QroT^ Contror 
(n«61) (n-UO) 



Paters on 
W IN Group Oontror 
(n-FO) (n-li2) 



Health 

Own edueation 
More pleasure 
Other 
None 



9.8 
16. li 
6.6 
U.9 
62.3 



7.5 
7.? 
2.5 

10,0 
72.5 



5.0 
18.3 
5.0 
5.0 
66.7 



19.0 
7.1 

11,9 
7,1 

5ii.e 



Family Hopag 

Happy tmilj life 
Health 

Edueation of ehildren 

Remarriage 

Ganeral fimily hopeii 

Nono 



8,2 
9.8 

21.3 
9.8 
6.6 

li2.6 



7.5 
7.5 
10.0 

5,0 

15.0 
55.0 



1.7 
3.3 
18,3 
11,7 
31.7 

m.7 



9,5 
■7.1 
Hi.? 
16.7 
19.0 



Hopes Concerning Sooiety 

Social justice 
Civil peace 
International peact 
Other 
None 



100,0 



100.0 



1,7 
98,3 



100.0 
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tabu; 31, 

comparison of concerns op interview sample 
with concmns of united statk samples ^ 

(in percent) 



United Statt§ Sample 







Lowar 






All WIN 


All Control 






IneomB 




Age 


Parti- 


Group 




Femalt 


Oroup 


Nonwhlte 


21-29 


Cipanti 


Members 


Ptrsonal Hopes 














Valuti/eharaeter 




17.0 


13,0 


16.0 


27,3 


23.2 


EeonomlB 


63.0 


66.0 


76.0 


71,0 


79.3 


68,3 


Job/work 


6,0 


11,0 


6.0 


27,0 


37.2 


15,9 


Health 


53,0 


U5.0 


33,0 


33,0 


7,U 


13.1 


Fatnlly 


$2.0 


a3.o 


17.0 


6l4,0 


57,9 


52. U 


Polltieal 


1,0 


, 1.0 


3.0 


2,0 






Social 


6.0 


6.0 


7.0 


u.o 






International 


11,0 


10,0 


10,0 


12,0 


O.B 




Status quo 


n.o 


10.0 


8,0 


6,0 






Personal Faari 














Valus/ohiracter 


l.o 


2.0 


1.0 


U.O 


25.6 


9.8 


Iconoinic 


hh.O 


ii3.0 


Ul.O 


UB.O 


57,0 


li8,9 


Job/work 


3.0 


2,0 


2,0 


11,0 


8,3 


1,2 


Health 


59.0 


li9.0 


32.0 


53.0 


20.7 


23.2 


Family 


30,0 


27,0 


27.0 


29.0 


lil,3 


39,0 


Politieal 


U.o 


3,0 


2.0 


5,0 






Social 


3.0 


2.0 


6.0 


2.0 






International 


23.0 


19,0 


16.0 


33,0 






No fears/worrias 


11,0 


11,0 


. lU.O 


6,0 






Status quo 










27,3 


11,lj 



*CantFil| Had ley J The Pattern of Hutnan Concerns , Rutgers trnlverslty Press, 
New Brunawiek, New Jersay, 196?| Table U6, p, U07. 
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TABLE 32 

PERSONAL FEARS - INtERVIfflf SAMPLES, NOVEMBER 1969 
(Percent MBntioning Topic) 



Sumnary of Peraonal FeaFS 



EconoTnlc 

Job or work § ituatlon 
Other salf-Tiloted fsars 
Fttnlly 

Fears for societT 



Agbury 



WIW Oroup Control 
(n^61) Cn-itO) 



S9,0 
ki,9 



52.5 
2.5 

^4.0 



WIN nroup " ^6dnt¥BT^ 

(n-fiO) (n^li2) 
11.7 

3B,1 18,0 

36,7 35.7 



Eeononie Fears 



Worse standard of living 

?>fot enough food 

Insufficient clothing 

No plioi to live 

No change in statui 

Other 

None 



13.1 
18,0 

1.6 
23.0 
19.7 

h.9 
Ul.o 



20,0 
10,0 
2,5 
17.5 
12,5 

5.0 

h7.5 



16.7 
1.7 
1,7 
3.3 

35,0 
6.7 

W.O 



19.0 
111.? 

h.B 
2.1i 

lh.2 
h.B 

5U.8 



Job or Work Fears 



He avy work 
Unemployment 
Other 
None 



1.6 

3,3 

95.1 



2.5 

97.5 



8.3 

3,3 
88.3 



100,0 



other Self-Related Fears 



Own illniss 
Dependenoy 
Other 
Nona 



29.5 
13.1 
11.5 
1(5.9 



35.0 
7.5 

5.0 

52.5 



11.7 
11.7 

15.0 
61.7 



11.9 

7.1 
Bl.O 



Family Fears \ ■ 

Family strife and unhapplness l8,0 

Family Illness l8,0 
Inadequate opportunities for 

children U,9 

Q Inability to care for family ntfida 9.8 



ia.5 

30,0 

5.0 
2,5 
55.0 



5.0 
6.7 

8.3 

15.0 
63.3 



lli.2 
9.5 



li.8 
67.7 
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TABLE ^33 

AJDWNTAOIS AND DISADVAffTAGES OF WORKINO - 
INTOVIEW SAWLES, N07EMRER 1969 
(in percent) 



AdTantagQS- of Working 




Lsbury 




WIN Oroup" 


Control Oroup 


Independence 


32.8 


60,0 


Saourity 


3.3 


2.? 


InooTO , 


36,1 


25.0 


Easier budgeting 


m.8 


7.5 


Ablt to get credit '^J 


3,3 




Other (meatin^ people, etej 


1.6 


2.5 


None 


3.3 




No data 




2.5 


Total 


loo.l 


100,0 



Pattrson 



WIN Group Control Oroup 

ho.o bo. 5 

B.3 - 

25.0 21.li 

IB. 3 . 21.1; 

• 1 7.1 

5,0 , 2.li 

3.3 I 7.1 

"W79 "997? 



Disadvantages of Wpricing | 



Child-care problems 


21.6 


2.5 


. 18.3 ^ 


19.0 


Logs of pay If ill 


h.9 


2,5 


15,0 


7.1 


Saparafcion fFom ehlldren 


11.5 


Uo.o 




,l4.B 


Increased expenses 


8.2 


2,5 


5'o 


1 U.8 


Leas welfare 


6.6 




3.3 


U.8 


TranspoFtation problems 


li.9 


5.0 






Other 


18.0 


12,5 


6,7 


U.8 


None 


. 13.1 ' 


27.5 


h5.o 




No data 


8.2 


7.5 


6.7 


llj.3 


Total 


loo.o 


100,0 


100,1 100,1 
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TARLK 3U 

EMPLOYMENT STATIB - INTERVllrJ SAMPLES , MAY 1970 

(in percent) 

Employment Statue 



Employed 

Unemploytd-' but worked during 

period 
Did not work 
Total 



Asbury . Patergon 

WIN Qreup "Control Group WIN Oroup ~ Contror Group 

"(n-6U) "(n-17) ^ (n^^B) (n^39) 

16.7 13.? 1$.5 7o7 

S#0 10.8 10.3 10»3 

78. 3 7g.7 Ik.l 82.1 

100.0 I5Ko 99.9 TOTl 



Present Job Occupation 

Clerieal work 10.0 5,U 

Sales 1.7 1.7 

Servlca 3»3 2.7 8.6 5.1 

Optrative 1.7 - 5.2 2,6 

Privttt household ■ 

Not employed , 86. g 8U,g 92*3 

Total 100.0 100,0 100*0 100,0 



Present Job * Induetir 

Manufacturlnji 1,7 2.7 5.2 2.6 

Retail/wholesale trade 1.7 - 1.7 2,6 

Finance, instirinct, real titate 1,7 - - * 

Public administration 8,3 2,7 1.7 

Strviee 3,3 8,1 6.9 

Not employid 83. 3 86, g BU.g 9li.9 

Total 100.0 loStft lOO^ ISoH 



Duration of Preeent Job 

One month or less 8,3 1,7 

Two months - - 5,2 

Thret months 1^7 - 1,7 

Four months or longer 6.6 '8.1 6.B 

Not employed _86.5 Rb.5 

Totil 99.9 TOoTO 99,9 




(continued) 
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TABLE % (continued) 

EMPLOYMRNT STATUS - INTER,VIW SAMPLE, MAY 1970 
(in percent) 



Mgthbd of_Findlng Present Job Aabmy Pateraon 

WIN Oroap Control 3po up 

(n=5Hj (n"39) 
5.2 
1.7 

1.7 2.6 

5.2 2.6 

1.7 2,6 

8h.S 92.1 





WIN Qroup 


Oontrol Group 








Friends, relativea 


3.3 


2.7 


Advert'iiBements 


1.7 


5.U 


Applied at firm 


1.7 




V/IW or Employmsnt Strvlce 


8,3 


5.U 


Other 






No job 


83.3 


86.5 


No data 


1,7 




Total 


100,0 


100.0 



Presant Jobj^ Hourly Pay Rate 

$1.50 or less 

1.51 - $1.60 

1.61 - 1.70 

1.71 - 1,90 

1,91 - 2.10 

2,11 - 2,30 

2.31 - 2.50 
No job 
No data 

Total 



Prtsant Job ■ Hourg 

Full time : 
Part time \ 
Not employed 
Total 



100,0 100, 



3.3 


2.7 




2.6 


3.3 




3.U 




1.7 




1.7 




1.7 


2.7 


3.h 


5,1 




2.7 


3.h 






2,7 




m 






1,7 




83.3 


86.5 


Sli.5 


92.3 




2.7 


1.7 




100,0 


100,0 


99,8 


100,0 


13,3 


2.7 


6,9 


5.1 


3.3 


10,8 


8.6 


2.6 


83,3 


B6.5 


8U,5 


92,3 


99.9 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 



mc 
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TABLE 35 

FACTORS TESTED FOR SIGNIFICANT DIFFTONCR - INTERVIEW SAMPLF.S 

(Chi^quara Values) 

Difference Between Interviews Difference Between 
All WIN All Control WIN and Control Groupg 

Factor df Partieipants Oroup Members at Second Inters ew 



Future source of ,iob 



information 


k 


10,60W 


6, Oh 


3.83 


Future Dccupation 










wantid 


h 


7.6 


1.57 . 


15.37* 


Future pay wanted 


6 




21.59* 


6.ii7 


Are such jobs available 


1 


.01 


.13 


.91 


Number of persons in 










household 


k 


1.75 


.89 


3.U8 


Number of children 


h 


.19 


.22 


7.31 


Age of children 


$ 


,60 


2.U3 


.85 


Children rated poor 










students 


2 


,10 


5,53** 


6.U8* 


Children having school 










problems 


2 


3.58 


*90 


1.21 


Type of school problem 


2 


2.15 


.27 


.62 


Moved within six monttis 


1 


5.28* 


9,39* 


1.22 


Rent 


5 


1.89 


li.Ol 


5.19 


Number of rooms 


U 


2.32 


1.91 


7.13 


Condition of houie 


2 


.08 


1.69 


1.17 


Have washing machine 


1 


.67 


.11 


.02 


Have dryer 


1 


•ItO 


.5? 


6.1i0* 


Have refrigerator 


1 


3.65** 


lii.U5* 


.Oli 


Have sewing machine 


1 


.91 


,7k 


.lU 


Have radio 


1 


3.77* 


.03 


1,6 


Have television set 


1 


.22 


.17 


.28 


Have iron 


1 


2.25 


.22 


.11 


Have recwd player 


1 


3.39* 


1.13 


.01 


Have electric mixer 


1 


.68 


.03 


.72 


Have hair dryer 


1 


.93 


.69 


.li2 


Have car 


1 


l,li5 


,02 


.02 • 


Making payments on items 










above 


2 


.26 


3.06 


1.5li 


Have phone 


1 


U.flS* 


.03 


10.36* 


Use food stamps 


1 


.01 


.36 


6.38# 


Expenditure for utilitiis 


5 


2.62 


li.95 


lh.59* 


Expenditure on health 










servioea 


2 


3.25 


U.39 


3.B2 


Bought ehlldren's clothing 




.19 


1.67 . 


6.23* 


Expenditure on children's 








clothl.ig 


2 


17.32* • 


8,96^ 


f4.73** 



ERIC 
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TABLE 35 (continued) 

FACTORS TESTED fm ST GNIFIGANT DIPFERENns - INTERVia/ SAMPLE 

(Ohi ■Square Values) 



Factor 



df 



Differenoe Between InterYiewg Dlffertnea Between 

All WIN All Centrol WIN and Control Groups 
Participants Qroup Members at Second Interview 



Boufht clothes for self 


1 


1.B6 


.02 


16,66* 


Bought household goods 


1 


.53 


,60 


1.93 


Expenditure for 








recreation 


1 


.01 


.62 ' 


.02 


Total Income 


? 


6.95 


2.3? 


11, ?2* 


Income flpom welfare 


? 


,% . 


3,B? 


3.58 


Share of Income .ftrom 








welfare 


2 


1.01 


,06 


lil,8i|» 


Share of Income from 








earnin^a 


2 




.U3 


.02 


Ineoine progress since 










last year 


2 


1,12 


2.90 


1.70 


Income BXpeetations for 








next year 


2 


5.16** 


3,96 




Most pressing need now 


k 


3.97 


3,19 


9.B7» 


Organization membership 


3 


3.35 


17. 78* 


16,15* 



Signifieant at the 95 peraent level of probability, 
*%ignlfleant at the 90 percent levil of probability. 
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TABLE 36 

CHANGE IN JOB ASPIRATIONS, 
WIN AND CONTROl. SAMPLES 
(in percent) 



Qccupatlgn Wanted 

Clerical 

Sails 

Service 

Operative 

Other 



All WIN Reipondents 
Nov. 1969 Ha y I97O 



AIJ Control Respondents 



28.1 

3.3 

25.6 

23.1 

19.8 
100,0 



39.8 

6,8 

25.4 

16.1 

11.9 
100.0 



N ov. 19 69 
lit. 8 
2.5 
21 ,0 

19.8 



100.0 



May 11970 
19.7 
7.9 
I8.il 

3i».2 

JM 
100.0 



fay Wanted - Jtourly Waga 

$1.60 or less 

1.61 . 1.70 

1.71 - 1.90 

1.91 - 2.10 

2.11 - 2.30 

2.31 " 2.50 

2,51 or more 



5.6 
21.5 

ihk 

26.2 
B.k 
10.3 

'4.7 
100.0 



11.7 
8.7 
16.5 
24.3 
21 .k 

9.7 

/.8 



100.0 



24.3 

25.7 

27.0 

lO.S 

4.1 

6.8 
100.0 




100.0 



Note: Jnless otherwise {ndicated, for November I969j n ~ 121 for WIN group, 
82 for controls. For Miy 1970, n = ng for WIN, 7b for controls. 
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TAiLE 36 (continued) 

CHANGE IN JOB ASPIRATIONS 
WIN ANO CONTROL SAMPLES 
(in percent) 



Do you think jobi like 
that are available? 



Vei 
No 



All WIN Respondents 
Nov, 1969 May 1970 



57.9 
100,0 



57.6 
lOQ.O 



All Control Res^ndents 
Novt 196? May 1970 ^ 



61*7 

38.3 
100*0 



100.0 



How would you go about 
finding it? 



Throygh friends, ralati'ves 




16 1 


16.0 


10.5 


Advert 1 semen ts 


43.0 




42.0 


36.8 


Appl {cation at firms 


15.7 


5.1 


17.3 


18.1 


WIN or Employment Service 


19.0 


32.2 


19.8 


26.6 


Other 


5.0 


5.1 


4.9 


7.9 




100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 



Notes Unless otherwise indicated^ for November 1969, n = 121 for WIN groups 
82 for controls* For May 1970, n « 118 for WIN, 76 for Mntrols. 
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TAILE 37 

CHANGE IN FAMILY CWRACTERISTICS, 
WIN AND CONTROL SAMPLES 
(in percent) 



Number of Persons 

In Household All WIN Respondents AH Control Respondents 

Nov. 1969 May 1970 Nov. 1969 May 1970~ 



Two or less 


20,7 


26,3 


21 .0 


,23.7 


Thraa 


24.8 


25.4 


19.8 


18.4 


Four 


23 J 


18.6 


25.9 


28.9 


Fivm 


13.2 


]k.k 


21 .0 


15.8 


Six or roore 


IB. 2 


15.3 


12.3 


13.2 




I00«0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


TlUfilM^l Ml UWfl will lUI Sfl 










One 


28.1 


28.8 


29.6 


28.9 


Tun 




2o>3 


21 .0 


19.7 


Three 


21.3 


19.5 


30.9 


34,2 


Four 


10,7 


11.0 


11.1 


10.5 


Five or more 


13.2 


14.4 


7.4 


6.6 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Ages of Chi Idren 










All under 6 


28.9 


26.3 


35.8 


27.6 


All .6 - 11 


17.1» 


19.5 


11. 1 


15.8 


All 12 - 17 


9.9 


10.2 


12.3 


13.2 


Under 6| 6 -11 


18.2 


16.1 


14.8 


ImI 


Under 6| some 12-17 




7.6 


9.9 


6.6 


6-11 and 12 * 17 


18.2 


20.3 


16.0 


19.7 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Notei Unless otherwise indlcited, far Noventer 1969# n * I2l for WIN groupt 
82 for controls, F©r May 1970f 111 for WIN* 76 for controls. 
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TASLE 37 (continued) 

CHAME IN FAMILY CHftRACTERISTlCS 
WIN ANO CONTROL GROUPS 
(In percent) 



One or Morm Children 



Rated a Poor Student 


All WIN Respondents 


Ail Contr&l 


Respondent! 




Nov, 1969 


May 1970 


Nov, 1969 


May 1970 


Yes 




7tO 


6.2 


18.4 


No 




QO • 1 


59.3 


51.3 


Not appHcablef no data 


28.1 


26,3 


34.6 


30.3 




Inn n 


1 An n 


loo^ 


loo.o 


Scheol Ndtifiad 
Parent of Problem 










Yfes 


21.5 


32.2 


24.7 


25.0 


No 


48.8 


40.7 


37.0 


43.4 


Not applicablei no data 


29.8 
100.0 


27.1 
1 00.0 


38.3 
100.0 


31.6 
100,0 


Type of Problem 










Fighting 


12. it 


17.8 


12.3 


14,5 


Other (absence^ scholarships 
health) 


8.3 


11.0 


11.1 


9.2 


Not appllcablej no data 


79.3 
100.0 


71.2 
100.0 


76.5 
100,0 


76.3 
100.0 



Note; Unless otherwise indicated, for November I969, n " 121 for WIN groupf 
82 for controls. For May I97O1 n = 118 for WIN, 76 for controls. 
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TABLE 38 

CHANGES IN HOUSING, 
WIN AND CONTROL SAMPLES 
(in ^rcent) 



Moved in Last 

Six Honths All WIN Respondents All Control Respondents 

Nov. 1969 Ma y I97O Nov. 1969 Hay 197^ " 



Yes 


19,8 


9.3 


35.8 


14.5 


No 


80.2 


90,7 


64.2 


8S.5 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Honthl^f Rent 










$ 80 or less 


26.4 


16.9 


17.1 


9.2 


81 - 100 


24.0 


23.7 


23,2 


19.7 


101 - 120 


19.0 


22.9 


'7.3 


21.1 


121 - 130 


10,7 


8,5 


15,9 


15.8 


131 or (nore 


12.4 


. 17. a 


12.2 


21.1 


Not appHcablet no dati 


7.4 


10.2 


12.2 


13.2 




loco 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


Number of Rooms 

(Including kitchen ind bathroom) 










Four or less 


22.3 


2'+.6 


21.0 


23.7 


Five 


34.7 


33.? 


40.7 


32.9 


Sin 


23.1 


17.8 


21,0 


26.3 


Seven 


10.7 


16.1 


11.1 


9.2 


Eight or \mo re 


9.1 


8.5 


6,2 


7.9 




lob.o 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Note; Unless otherwise indicated, for November 1969, n =121 for WIN group, 
82 for €ontrols. For May 1970, n = 118 for WIN, 76 for controls. 
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TAILI 38 

CHANQE5 IN HOUSING, 
WIN AND CONTROL SAMPLES 
(in percent) 



Condition of House All WIN Respondents All Control Respondents 

Nov. 1969 Hay 1970 Nov. 1969 May 1977 " 

52.1 51.7 67.9 57.9 

Some probleins 37.2 36,k 22.2 28.9 

Poor 10.7 II .9 9.9 13.2 

100,0 100,0 100.0 100.0 



Note; Unless otherwise Indicated, for November 1969, n =121 for WIN groyp^ 
82 for controls. For Hay I970, n » 118 for WIN, 76 for controls. 
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TABLE 39 

CHANGE IN HOUSEHOLD GOODS, 
WIN AND CONTROL SAMPLES 
(in percent) 



Have Washing Hachine A 1 1 W IN Respofidents AH Control Respondents 

Nov. 1969 Hay I97O Nov. 1969 May 1970 

Yes 38.0 43.2 39.5 42.1 

No 62.0 56.8 60.5 57.9 

IQO.O 100.0 100,0 100. D 

Have Clothes Dryer 

res 11.1 ]k,5 2.5 k,2 

No 88. 0 85. S 97.5 95.8 

100.0 100,0 100,0 100,0 

Have Refrigerator 

Yes 86.8 72.0 9I4.7 

No 13«2 g.9 28.0 5.3 

100.0 100.0 100.0 lOp.O 

Have Sewing Haehlne 

Yes 32.2 38.1 3*+.1 40.8 

No 67. S 61.9 65.9 59.2 



Have Radio 



100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



Yes 81*. 3 92.4 87.8 86.8 

No is. 7 7.6 12.2 13.2 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100,0 

Have Television Set 

Yes 92,6 94.1 SI.--* 92.1 

No . M 5.9 9.8 7.9 

_ ' , 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



O Note: Unless otherwise indicated, for Hovember 1969, n * 121 for WIN group, 
ERJC 82 for controls. For May 1970, n = 118 for WIN, 76 for esiitrols. 



TAIL! 39 (continued) 

CHANGE IN HOUSEHOLD GOODS, 
WIN AND CONTROL SAMPLES 
(in porcant) 



Have Electfjc Iron 

Yes 
No 



Nov. 1969 May 1970 ' 



90.9 

9.1 
100.0 



95.8 

4.2 
100.0 



All Control Respondents 
Nov. 1969 May 1970~ 



96.3 

3.7 
100.0 



9k,1 

5.3 
100,0 



Have Record Player 
Yes 
No 



Have Eleetric Mixer 
Yes 
No 



69 A 

30.6 
100.0 



29,8 

70.2 
100.0 



79.7 

20.3 
100,0 



34.7 

65.3 
100.0 



71.6 

28.4 
100.0 



39.5 

60.5 
100.0 



78.9 

21.1 
100.0 



40.8 

S9.2 
100.0 



Have Hair Drygr 
Yes 
No 

Have Car 
Yes 
No 

Have Telephone 
Yes 
No 



28.9 

7U1 
100.0 



18,2 

81.8 
100.0 



75.2 

24.8 
100.0 



"34.7 

65.3 
100.0 



24.6 

75.4 
100.0 



86.4 

13.6 
100.0 



24.4 

75.6 
100.0 



24.7 

75.3 
100,0 



65.9 

34.1 
100 ,0 



30.3 

69.7 
100.0 



23.7 

76.3 
100.0 



67.1 

32.9 
100. 0 



ERIC 



Note? Unless otherwise indicated, for Novenber I969, n = 121 for WIN group, 
82 for controls. For May I97O, n « II8 for WIN} 76 for controls. 



TABLE kO 

CHANGES IN EXPENDITURES, 
WIN AND CONTROL SW1PLIS 
(in percent) 



Total Cost of Uti Iities 
In Prtceding Month 


All WIN Reipondanti 


All Control 


Respondents 




nov m I 


May 1 9/0 


Nov. 1969 


May 1977 


Ho eost 


22.7 


21 *2 


Jo. / 




$10 or less 


17.6 


20.4 


8.7 


6.7 


11-20 


17.6 


22 J 


11.2 


17.3 


21-30 






12.5 


k.O 


31 - ^tO 


9.2 


7.' 


12 € 


in 7 


Mi or mora 




2l|.8 


16.2 


18.7 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Haalth Care Cost 
Iri Last Six Months 










No cost 


68.6 


76.3 


59.3 


75.0 


$ 1 - 35 


19.0 


17.8 


19.8 


11 .8 


36 or more 


12.it 


5.9 


21 .0 


13.2 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Sought Clothing for 
Children in Last 3 Months 










Yas ^ 


91.7 


93.2 


88.9 


81.6 


No 


8.3 


6.8 


11. 1 


18.i» 




100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Notes Unless otherwise indicated, for Novamber I969, n = 121 for WIN gr 
82, for controls. For Miy 1970, n =118 for WIN, 76 for controls. 



TABLE kO (continued) 



CHANGES IN EXPENDITURES, 

WIN ANO CONTROL SAMPLES 
(in percent) 



Cost of Chi Idren' s 



ClothinQ 

- — - -3 


A1 1 WIN Respondents 


All Control 


Respondents 




Nov* 1969 


May 1970 


Nov. 1969 


May 1970 


$70 or lesi 


35.5 




44.4 


57.9 


71 or more 


Ct /i 

55*H 


29.7 


44.4 


22.4 


Not app 11 cable, no daia 


9.1 


9.3 


11.1 


19.7 




1 uU ,U 


1 UlJ #u 


100.0 


100.0 


Bought Clothing for 

i f in La^t % Hanth^ 












62.0 


70.3 


kl 0 


kQ 8 


No 


38.0 


29.7 


5a. 0 


59.2 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


Bought Hoysahold Goods 
in last 3 Moifths 










Yes 


31.4 


27.1 


23.5 




No 


68.6 


72.9 


/oo 


0 1 




100.0 


100,0 


100,0 


ioo«o 


Racrtatien Expenditure 
in rrecBOinq nontn 










ICS 


24.8 


25.4 






No 


75.2 


74,6 


79.0 


73.7 




100,0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


Usid Food Stimpi 
in Preceding Month 










Yes 


39.7 


39.8 


18.5 


22.4 


No 


60.3 


60.2 


81.5 


77,6 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 



Notes Unless otherwise Indicitedi for November 1969| n * 121 for WIN groupi 
82 for controls. For May 1970, n * 118 for WIN, 76 for conirols. 
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TA8LE U\ 

CHANGES IN INCOME, 
WIN AND CONTHOL SAMPLES 
{in percent) 



Total Inconit 
preceding Month 

$200 or less 
201 - 250 
2S1 - 300 
301 - 350 
351 - ItOO 
401 or more 

Amoun t of We I fare Gr jp t 
$l$0 or less 

151 - 200 

201 - 250 

251 - 300 

301 - 350 

351 or more 

Shar^e of Income from Wei fare 
AM 

Hore than half 
One-half or less 



All WIN Respondents 
Hoy. 1969 May 1970 



Al 1 ContrQl gespQndent 
No^. 1f69' May 1970 * 



12.5 

7.5 

22.5 

17.5 

21.7 

18.3 
100.0 



13J 
11.1 
26.5 
17.9 
17.1 

13.7 

100,0 

56.8 

1 1 .9 

100.0 



6.9 

12.1 

16.4 

19. 0 

18.1 

27.6 
100.0 

11.6 

12.5 

24.1 

17.0 

19.6 

,15. 2 
lOO.O 

26.7 

17.8 

15.5 
100,0 



22.2 
18.5 
18.5 
23.5 
8.6 
8.6 



100.0 



20.0 

16.2 

18.8 

16,2 

18.8 

10.0 
100.0 

70,4 

16,0 

13.6 
100.0 



16.0 

21.3 
16.0 

21.3 
12.0 

13.3 
100,0 



15.3 

8.3 

23.6 

22,2 

22,2 

8.3 
100,0 

72.0 
14.7 

JM 

100.0 



Notes Ijhlesa otherwise indicated, for November 1969, n " ]21 for WIN groupi 
82 for controls. For May I97O, n s |18 for WIN, 76 for controU. 
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TABLE k\ {tontinued) 

CHANGES IN INCOME, 

WIN ANQ. CONTROL SAMPLES 
peretnt) 

Share of Income 

From Earnings All WIN Re s ponden t § All Con t r o 1 Re § pondejit s 

Nov. 196 9 Hay 1970 Nov. 1969 May 1970 



More than half 


k.l 


6.9 


i».9 


6.7 


Ont»ha1f or itsi 




11.2 


8.6 


10,7 


None 


91.5 


'81.9 




82.7 




100.0 


loo.o 


100.0 


100.0 



Notei Unless otherwise indicited, for November I969, n = 121 for WIN group, 
82 for controls. For May 1970, n a llfl for WIN, 76 for controli. 
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TABLE k2 

CHANGES IN ECONOMIC EXPECTATIONS AND NEEDS, 
WIN AND CONTROL SAMPLES 
(in p#rctnt) 



Fami ly *s Biggest 
Immedjatt Need 



Al i WIN Reipondents 
Nov. 1969 May 1970 



All ContrQl Respondents 
Nqv. 1969 May IfTO^ 



Clothss 


47.5 


42.6 


41.0 


39.7 


Food 


5. J 


6.5 . 


19.2 


9.6 


Purniture or household goods 


25.4 


34.3^ 


16.7 


15.1 


Pay bills 


11.0 


11.1 


10.3 


19.2 


Other 


11. Q 


5.6 


12.8 


16.4 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



"Speaking of income alone* 
were you better off last 
month than a y«ar ago at 
this time?" 

Setter 

Same 

Worse 



"A year from mvi, do you ex- 
pect to be better off, about 
the samej or worse off?" 

Better 

Same 

Worse 



51.2 
30.6 

18.2 

iOO.Q 



8 3.5 

5.0 

11 .6 
100.0 



50.6 

33.1 

16.4 
100,0 



79.7 
12.7 

7.6 
100.0 



33.3 

32.1 

34.6 
100.0 



82.7 

2.5 

14.8 
100.0 



44.7 
31.6 

23.7 
100.0 



72.4 
9.2 

18.4 

100.0 
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TABLE i*3 

CHANGE IN SOCIAL ACTlVniES, 
WIN AND CONTROL SAMPLES 
(in percent) 



Mufflber of Club or 
Organization 

Hernber ships Reported Al 1 WIN Respondents All Control Respondents 

Nov. m9 hBfJSjO Nov. 1969 May 19^ 



None 


3^.7 


its. 8 


51.2 


69,7 


One 


36. 


28.0 


31.7 


13.2 


Tvw 


22.3 


19.5 


7.3 


11.8 


Three or more 


6.6 


6.8 


9.8 


5.3 




iOO.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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TABLE kh 

OPINIONS OF THEWTN PROGRAM - INTF,R7IPJ SAMPLES, MAX 1970 

(in percent) 

'Which wae the most valuable 

BevHoB you received?'' Agbury WIN Participants Patergon WIN Participants 



Counseling 3.1 8,6 

Basle Education 16,7 32,8 

3^0 20,0 19,0 

Werk experience 6»7 1,7 

Vocitional training 5,0 6,9 

Job referral 3,3 

Other ^ 8,3 10*3 

No data 36.7 lg,g 

Total TSoTo 15513 



'■Why was that the most valuable 



Improved employabillty 25,0 , l?,g 

Upgraded skillB 11,7 17,2 

Aided personal development 16.7 3)4,5 

Other " 3.3 1.7 

No data ti3#3 31,0 

Total lOOsO 99,9 



"Which was the least .valuable 
serviee?" 

Counseling 1,7 

Basle Education 1,7 

OlD 8.3 

Work experleneo 3.3 

Vocation training . 1,7 

Job refirral 5.0 

Other # 10.0 

No data 68.3 

Total "roo.O 



*Wiy was it the least valuable 
serviee?" 



Lcated previoui training * 3,1^ 

Inappropriate for inttreits, ability 5iO %\x 



Other ^ , ^ . 1,7 5.2 

No data 70,0 77.6 

Total TOtr '99.9 



ERJC ■Orientation, teetin^i child-cart ^ and in one casei collige entry, 
f '''^^'^r^^^^^^ conflicts I healthi etc. 




Not job related 1,7 3,ii 

Quality of service poor 21,7 6,9 
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TARLE Ij5 

OPINIONS OF WIN COMraNE^TS * INTWIEW SAMPLES ^ mi 1970 

(in parccnt) 



Ooungeling Agbury WIN Participants PatefSDn WIN Participants 



Received counseling 71*7 100,0 

Three or more counseling sessions 21*7 79*3 

Helped in choice of job goal 26,7 69,0 

Job goal approximatei ovm choiot 10*0 62,1 

Offered faTorable comment 1$.0 29,3 

Of farad unfavorable comment 50*0 1^.5 

Helped in choice of training 26,7 fiB,0 

Helped a ^Mt deal 11,7 Ii6,6 

Helped a little 1?,0 kl.h 

No help 26,7 

Changei suggested 16*7 1,7 

FqitoI Education (ABB or GED) 

ReceivQd component 71,7 B2,B 

Will help in obtaining job hR.3 63*3 

A great deal 2fl,3 li6,6 

A little * ■ 25*0 17.2 

Not at all 13,3 12,1 



VQcatlonal Tralnlnfi 

Received component 13 « 3 2li,l 

In private institution . • 1*7 1?*$ 

In public institution 10,0 6,9 

Will help in obtaining job 8,3 20,7 

A great deal ?*0 19,0 

A little ^.0 1*7 

Not at all ' 3*3 1,7 



Some of those who said the component would not help at all, eonasdsd In anowar to 
to a second question that it wQUld halp llttlt"^ . - 



( continued ) 



ERLC 
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n^m (continued) 

OPINIOMS OP WIN COMPONRMTC - INTSRVIEW SAMPLFS-, MAY 1970 

(in pircent) 



Work Experiencf Agbui^WTN Participanta Patergon WTM Parttcipantg 

Received component 3^,3 ij^2 

Will help Qbtaln Job 26,7 

A .^reat deal^ 20*0 ^,2 

A little 10.0 I 

at all 3.3 



Job Referrals 



Told of openinge 31^7 2li.l 

RaleTant to training 16 g 7 10,3 
Received on© or mort rtfgrrals 

imnm) 30,0 17.2 

Obtained job through referral 15*0 5,2 

Still employed 10.0 3,1a 

Could find job without WIM 6,3 ^ 

Suggested changes 16*7 3.1i 



Note i Cttegories are not mutually exclusiTfj will rnt add to 100 percent. 
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TABLK 1j6 

FROQRAM'S EFFECT ON SELF AND PA?4ILY - INTERVm SAMPLES, MAY 1970 

(in piro^nt) 



"Have jrou noticed any ©ffect 
upon yourself— on your own 

outlQoki hop egj, or aMll tleg?" Agbury VJIN Partielpants Paters on WIN Partlclpantg 



Strong, pDiitlve effect l^mO 19.0 

Moderate I positive ©ffeet hi, 7 39,7 

Wtaki positive effect 3.3 Q^ft 

' No effect 21,7 1?.? 

Negative effect • 11,7 1,7 
No data 6.7 

Total iooa TOTo 



"How does your family feel 
about the program ?" 

Indifferent 16,7 

Opposed J.O 

Interested 5fi»3 

Strongly supportiire 8,3 

No data 11,7 

Total 10070 




TABLK ill 

PROBLEffi AMD REGOMMEMDATTONn 0^ PARTTCI PANTS 
INTKR^VItM SAMPWS, MAY 1970 
(in percf^nt) 



"Have you run into my problems 
In the program?'^ 

Yes 
No 

No data 

Total 



Asbury WIN Participants Patereon V/TN Participints 



66,7 
11*7 
1*7 

raon 



37.9 

Icio.o 



Proble ms Described ( as porctnt 
of ail problems mentioned-'* J2 for 
Asbury, h2 for Paterson) 

T r a n 8 porta t i on 2 ^ ■ 0 

Child -care — payments 11. ? 

Child-care mother aspects l^mh 

Program allowance 11.^ 

Pro|ram content 1.9 

Pro-am opera tion-triining components 11*? 

Program opera tion-counstlingst*Rfarral 11, ^ 

Other _7.7 

Total " lObVO 



11.9 

26.? 
9.? 

lli.l 
InoTo 



"What changes would you recommend 
in the program?" 

None 

One or more recommtndptions 
No data 
Total 





Changes Suggested (as percent 
of ill su^gestlona- Sh for As 
3? for Paterson) 



Increase program allowancns 
Expand training choice 
Iinprove trilning techniquea 
Improve counseling 
Tmprova referral system 
S^^reen aDplicants better 
Other ^ 
Total 




ERIC Cleiirincloi^] 

APR 9 1973 2-j 
on Adult EUuca 



y . "^udentss, unfriendllnes hours, etc, . 
Hia™affl ^lengthen/shorten classes, speed/olew pace, provide .transportstiQn, etc* 



